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THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL.- 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MAJOR. AND AUNT COPP. 


A FAMILY party was gathered round the drawing-room fire in 

the house of Major Halliwell: a handsome residence, situated 
in the village of Seaford, some twenty miles’ distance from London. 
It was a fine, warm evening in the beginning of September, and there 
was little need of a fire; but the Major had passed some of his days 
in India, and always took to evening fires before anyone else thought 
of them. 

The Major was the chief representative of the name and House of 
Halliwell. A noble and renowned and loyal house it had been in 
its palmy days ; but the earldom had become extinct in the early time 
of George the Third, and its descendants had since been dwindling 
down in the scale of grandeur. The Major’s eldest girl was named 
after one who had been a heroine in her generation—the Lady 
Hester Halliwell, sister of the last Lord Halliwell. The Lady Hester 
had refused to marry, but had won fame and love for her good and 
noble and charitable deeds. Her portrait was reverently preserved 
in the Major’s drawing-room, ‘and its face certainly bore a remarkable 
resemblance to that of her namesake, the present Hester. 

Major Halliwell was a good-natured, merry man, who had made 
money in India, had sold out of the King’s service, and come home 
to enjoy it. Then the Major married. He is a man, you see, of 
about six-and-sixty now, whilst his children are young. Mrs. Halliwell 


* “THe House oF HALLIWELL” was written by Mrs. Henry Wood many years 
ago—even as far back as the days when she had not as yet written ‘‘ East Lynne.” 
It was at thatetime prepared for publication in three volumes, but was never offered 
to any Publishing Firm. 

The story somewhat differs in style and construction from the Author’s sub- 
sequent works, but possibly for that reason may gain an additional interest as show- 
ing forth the development of dramatic and constructive force, of the life and 
movement of each separate set of dramatis personz, as a writer, passing from work 
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—she sits on the opposite side of the fire to the Major, and wears a 
grey satin gown—is a stately, handsome woman, with a thoughtful 
countenance. Five children remain out of a large family. Alfred, a 
fine young man of twenty; Hester, just eighteen, who does not seem 
inclined to be tall, but she has the Lady Hester’s grave, kindly face 
and reflective eye ; Jane, who is not here to-night ; Lucy, a merry 
girl of fifteen ; and little Mary, the youngest born. 

When dusk came on, Mrs. Halliwell rang for lights. The servant 
who entered with them was turning to close the inside shutters 
and draw the crimson curtains, but Mary stood there. 

“Stop a bit, John,” said the child; “I want to see what that is at 
the gate.” 

The man was taller than the child, and could see over the hedge at 
the foot of the garden. “It is the stage-coach, miss,” he said. 

“The stage-coach!” echoed Alfred. ‘“ At our gate?” 

Hester and Lucy followed him to the window. A lady, so far as 
they could see through the gate and the dusk, had stepped from the 
coach, and an enormous box was being got down from the roof. 

“Qh!” cried Mary, in delight ; “suppose it is Jane come back for 
something! I hope it is.” 

“You little stupid!” retorted Alfred. “As if Jane would come 
back again !” 

“That looks like a sea-chest,” persisted Mary, “and Jane’s 

“J think it is Aunt Copp,” interrupted Hester. 

“ Aunt Copp!” echoed the Major, springing to the window, whilst 
Alfred flew out to the gate. 

He returned triumphantly, Aunt Copp on his arm; the guard, 
and John, and a man who was passing and volunteered help, followed, 
lugging at the sea-chest. “Aunt Copp,” as she was universally 
called in the family, was the Major’s only sister, but quite young 
enough to be his daughter. She was short and stout; a pale, 
round, complacent face, and black eyes. Their father, Colonel 
Halliwell, had likewise spent a large portion of his life in India; his 
son was born before he went there, his daughter after his return ; 
and that was not for many, many years. Aunt Copp was a wonderful 
woman, positive and contradictory in manner, kind, like the Major, at 
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to work, gains experience which leads to higher flights of thought and fancy. For, 
as a great essayist recently remarked, talent exhausts itself, but genius grows and 
goes on from strength to strength. In the instance of Mrs. Henry Wood it was 
chiefly her physical powers—the ability to sit at her table, the mere exertion of 
writing—that declined, and at the last almost deserted her. 

Therefore, if Mrs. Henry Wood were still here, it is probable that the Story of 
*¢ The House of Halliwell” would be widened and elaborated ; but the interest of 
the contrast of this early work with the methods adopted in Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
later works would be lost to the reader. , ° 

On the other hand, considering the nature of the story and the somewhat gentle 
and subdued lines on which it is written, it may be a matter of opinion whether it 
has not been carried out as successfully as any of the author’s later works. 

For every page of **The House of Halliwell,” from the opening to the closing 
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The House of Halliwell. * 


heart, and so good-natured that people used to say she would give 
away her head if it were loose. She had been self-willed, not dis- 
obedient, in the matter of her marriage, and had wedded a sailor, a 
captain in the merchant service. She might have done so much 
better, everyone told her. Of course she might, was her answer, 
had she chosen to do so, but she did not choose. She was wont.to 
accompany Captain Copp on his voyages, and they had thought her 
absent on one now. They all gathered round her and took her things 
off, overwhelming her with questions, while Mrs. Halliwell ordered in 


. the tea. 


“Where and when did you land ?” inquired her brother. 

“Got into Liverpool three days ago. An eight months’ run we 
have had of it home ; contrary winds all the way.” 

“Where from last ?” 

“China,” returned Aunt Copp. “Brought in a cargo of tea. 
Right glad to my heart was I to touch land, for young Sam was 
getting worse than a monkey on board, climbing up the rigging, and 
holding on by one foot, and the more I called to him the more he’d 
stop. He has learned to swear: you should hear him.” 

“I advised you not to take him,” said the Major. 

“I wish we had not taken him. But the Captain would, and I 
would ; and there’s an end of it. As soon as we landed, I inquired for 
a good, sharp boarding-school, and they told me of two. I took my 
young gentleman to an outfitter’s, rigged him out, clapped him into a 
postchaise, and drove him off to the nearest.” 

‘Without inquiries or references ?” demanded Mrs. Halliwell. 

“* What’s the good of them?” asked Aunt Copp. “I saw it was a 
respectable place, with forty boys in it. They live well, and that’s the 
chief thing : plenty of good roast meat and pudding, for I saw the lads 
at dinner. Forty pounds a year, and forty-four if he stays the holidays. 
The master asked me what he was to be, and young Sam spoke up for 
himself, as perky as -possible. ‘A sailor,’ said he; ‘and it’s no use 
mamma saying I sha’n’t.’” 

“You cannot expect him to choose anything else, Rebecca,” cried 
the Major, “after letting him taste salt water for eighteen months.” 

“ As good take to salt water as stop where there’s nothing but 


scenes, bears the unmistakable impression of the hand of the author of ‘* East 
Lynne,” whose place in the world of Fiction is marked by so distinct a style and 
individuality that these are at once identified. In the present story, also, the reader 
is introduced to the characters of Aunt Copp and her son Sam—characters which 
the author again introduced and described in her novel of ‘‘ The Red Court Farm :” 
not repeating the incidents, but carrying on the lives. Those who have read that 
story will, we believe, welcome Aunt Copp in the somewhat earlier days of her. 
career ; whilst others who have not read it will receive the energetic but humorous 
lady, and her equally downright and unsophisticated son, as new and entertaining 
creations, 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the two stories—‘‘ The House of Halliwell ” 
and ‘The Red Court Farm ”—are distinctly separate and independent, the one 
of the other.—C, W. W. q 
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fresh,” replied Mrs. Copp; “only I don’t say so before young Sam. 
We don’t have half the bother at sea that you do on land.” 

“Where have you left the Captain ? ” 

“With the ship. She wants a deal of overhauling, and of course 
old Sam must be in the thick of it, or it wouldn’t be him. Six or 
eight weeks the men will be about it, and the Captain busier than 
they all the time. Children, I have brought you all a present from 
China ; seven presents have I got in my chest. If it had not been for 
those presents, I don’t know that I should have dragged the chest — 
here ; a regular fight I had with the guard about bringing it.” 

“There are not seven of them now, Rebecca,” said Major Halli- 
well, dropping his voice. 

“No! Where are they then ?” 

“Two are taken, and one we lost to-day—in a different manner.” 

“* Bless my heart!” ejaculated Mrs. Copp, the latter part of the sen- 
tence rendering her oblivious of: the former. ‘Lost one to-day! 
How?” 

“ Jane was married this morning.” 

Aunt Copp’s mouth opened with astonishment, and she looked from 
one to the other. “Married! Jane Halliwell! Your daughter Jane ?” 

* And there’s such a great wedding-cake,” cried Mary. 

“Then, Major, I can only think you and Mrs. Halliwell are 
both bereft of your senses. A young thing like Jane! Why, she was 
in short frocks when I left.” 

“That is two years ago, Aunt Copp,” interposed Hester. 

“Jane is young, too young,” sighed Mrs. Halliwell. “She was 
seventeen last week. But the gentleman to whom she was engaged 
was going out to India, and wished to take her. Had we refused, 
they might have worn out their lives waiting for each other.” 

*‘T should have refused,” said Aunt Copp, positively ; “and boxed 
Jane’s ears for thinking of such a thing. I only wish I had been at 
home. Who has she married?” 

“ Lieutenant Pepper. A very delightful young man.” 

“ Possesses nothing, of course,” growled Aunt Copp, “ but his pay 
and his regimentals.” 

“Indeed, he does,” laughed the Major; “he made a very fair 
settlement on Jane.” 

“I don’t care,” persisted Aunt Copp. “If he had settled all 
Calcutta and the Ganges on her, she ought not to have married. 
‘ Throwing a child like that on Indian society with no one to look 
after her.” 

“T do not fear for Jane,” said Mrs. Halliwell. “We did propose 
that they should wait for a year or two, and Mr. Pepper proceed 
without her ; but he was much against it, and if 

“To be sure,” interrupted Aunt Copp. “Children are against 
taking physic, but it’s good for them.” 

“T am glad we did not separate them,” said Mrs. Halliwell, 























The House of Halliwell. 7 
musingly. ‘Those delayed marriages are so frequently frustrated 
for good. Had it turned out so in this case, Jane might have blamed 
us all her life.” 

“Well, it’s done, and it can’t be undone,” concluded Aunt Copp. 
* How can I send Jane’s present after her ?” 

“Don’t attempt it,” advised the Major. ‘“ They sail at the end of 
the week, and Jane has a van-load of fine things as it is. Give it to ~ 
Hester instead.” 

“‘T must say one thing,” resumed Mrs. Copp, “ that, for a wedding- 
day, you are desperately quiet. I never heard of such a thing as 
remaining quietly at home, with not a soul but yourselves. When I 
was married, girls, we had a ball in the evening, and I and my 
husband, your uncle Sam, stopped and opened it.” 

“‘ We said we had lost two children besides Jane,” said Mrs. Halli- 
well, in a half whisper. ‘We have only thrown off our mourning 
for to-day, and shall resume it to-morrow. How could we have 
any rejoicing ?” 

“Tell me about it,” said Mrs. Copp. 

“Tt was darling little James and Frederick,” answered Lucy, with 
tears in her eyes. “ They died last May.” 

*“ Both died ?” 

“Both. Only two days apart from each other.” 

“* My patience! Poor little dears. What was it?” 

“ Scarlet fever,” cried the Major; “it was raging in the neighbour- 
hood, and the three young ones took it. Mary recovered, but the 
poor boys died.” 

“ Ah!” groaned Aunt Copp, “ that was bad management. I wish 
I had been at home. What doctors did you have?” 

“Mr. Davis, the medical man here. They were only ill, one four, 
the other five days.” 

“T tell you, then, it was bad management took those boys, and 
nothing else.” 

“T think it was not quite that,” sighed Mrs. Halliwell. 

“What else, pray ?” snapped Aunt Copp. 

-“ God’s will.” 

Aunt Copp was silent for a bit: then she resumed :— 

“There ’s one plan to be pursued with scarlet fever, and that is, 
before it comes on, the very instant you have a suspicion that the 
child is sickening for it, give him a regular good dosing. Never 
mind his kicking and crying, and saying he won’t take medicine, give 
it him: the more he fights, the more you give.. In a few hours he 
will be much more subdued ; and the fever, when it comes, will take 

less hold upon the system ; it won’t mount to the throat. Give the 
child plenty to drink, and keep him cool, and he will have it lightly.” 

‘** But, Aunt Copp,” broke in Alfred, much amused, “ suppose it is 
not the fever that he is sickening for? You would waste your 
medicine.” 
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* Never mind, lad. I am quite certain that three parts of the fatal 
cases of scarlet fever are caused by the neglect of this preparatory 
measure. I saved my boy’s life, Major, when he sickened for it ; and 
I would have saved yours.” 

“T think a great deal does lie in the treatment,” observed Major 
Halliwell. 

“Everything lies in it,” responded Aunt Copp. ‘“ However, 
talking over these gloomy things will not make you all brighter. The 
poor little darlings are in Heaven, better off than they would ever 
have been here.” 

“ Aunt Copp,” whispered Hester, later in the evening, “will you 
not tell our fortunes? You know you never would.” 

“‘ Because, child, I have told some that have come true, and then 
folk have turned round and blamed me for frightening them.” 

“T shall not. I wish you would tell mine. Do. We ought to 
have some fun this evening.” 

“Tf I tell you bad luck, you will not call it fun.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall.” 

“You will promise to stand it, without being afraid ?” 

“ That I will,” laughed Hester. 

“Well, get the cards then. I suppose it is allowable, Major ?” 

“ Allowable! such trash as that! You may tell them all night if 
you like.” ! 

“If you can really find amusement in anything so nonsensical,” 
added Mrs. Halliwell, with an imperceptible curl of the lip. 

“Do not ridicule too soon,” replied Aunt Copp. “ Shuffle and 
cut the cards, Hester.” 

“ Shuffle well, Hester,” said her brother, as he leaned over Aunt 
Copp’s chair and laughed. “ Let us hear what sort of a husband you 
are to have.” 

“Hallo, Master Alfred,” broke in the Major, with a comical 
expression of countenance; “a staunch Churchman, as you are 
to be, has no business to watch the dealings of the black art. 
When you come to be ordained, how will you face your bishop, 
sir 2” 

“Major,” interrupted Mrs. Copp, “you will oblige me by not 
talking.” 

“Silence all,” cried the Major. ‘Children, we are in the hands 
ofan unknown power.” 

“Well,” exclaimed one of them impatiently, as Aunt Copp’s pro- 
cess appeared to grow rather tedious, “ what is Hester’s fortune ?” 

“ Hester, child, it is nothing good,” said Aunt Copp. “Shall I 
tell it you ?” 

** Oh, please do,” laughed Hester. 

“ Well then,.child, to begin with, you will not have a husband at 
all. You'll be pretty near it, but somehow it will slip away, and 
you'll never marry.” 
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“What a dreadful thing !” uttered Lucy, with a long face. “TI will 
not have mine told.” 

“T don’t know that Hester will care much about it, though,” re- 
sumed Aunt Copp, her eyes following the cards. ‘“‘ For it seems as if 
you would be in the midst of business, child, all your life; the busi- 
ness of others: some good, some bad. I should say you would be 
full of usefulness, my dear, so console yourself.” 

“‘ Ay, do console yourself, Hester,” mocked the Major. “I hope 
you will be able to sleep to-night.” 

Mrs. Copp was nettled. ‘“ You may make as much game as you 
like, James, but I know the cards tell true, and that Hester will be an 
old maid. You'll see.” 

“T sha’n’t live to see,” responded the Major, “it will be beyond my 
time. Hester, how many cats shall you keep?” 

“Shall I tell yours?” exclaimed Mrs. Copp, with animation. 
““Come, Major; and then you will prove whether I tell true or 
not.” 

“Very well,” answered the Major. “Hand over the cards. 
Shuffle first, isn’t it?” 

Hester stole round the table and laid her hand on the pack. 
“Papa,” she said, “do not have it done.” 

The Major turned and put on his spectacles to stare at her. 

““Why, Hester! you are never such a goose!” 

“TI do not believe in what Aunt Copp has told me, or care for it,” 
was the remark of Hester. “But if she said anything bad to you, 
papa, I might think of it.” 

“Be quiet, Hester,” said Aunt Copp. “T’ll tell him, and then 
he’ll remember not to mock at me.” 

The Major nodded at his children, and they looked on with a smile. 
All, except Hester: she stood, grave and quiet, one arm folded over 
the other. 

“Tf I did not know to the contrary,” began Aunt Copp, studying 
the Major’s “fortune” in the cards, as they were arrayed out before 
her, “I should say you were immersed in business, James. Here 
you are, you see, up to your eyes in worry.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed the Major. “Go on.” 

‘“‘T had rather not go on,” replied Aunt Copp, after another pause. 
“It is the worst fortune I ever told in my life. Here’s perplexity, 
disappointment, loss of money, not only to you, but to all who sur- 
round you ; and there’s something worse than that.” 

“ Tell it out,” cried the Major. 

“ Death,” said Aunt Copp, “and very speedy. It follows you; it 
will follow you, place the cards as I will.” 

The Major laughed till his eyes watered. ‘“ Alfred, boy, run for a 
lawyer. Ill make my will.” 

Aunt Copp pushed the cards together, and threw them on a side- 
table. “I am sorry I told it,” she said. 
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“Look at Hester!” exclaimed Alfred, who was making merry, like 
his father. She was standing in the same position, every vestige of 
colour having forsaken her face. Mrs. Halliwell indignantly re- 
proached her. 

Hester aroused herself. ‘ Mamma, I do not put faith in it; I don’t 
know what made me look as I did. It is only nonsense.” 
“‘ Of course it is,” haughtily responded Mrs. Halliwell. “Take the 


keys, Hester, and reach out the wine and the wedding-cake. Your 


aunt has not yet wished prosperity and happiness to Jane.” 

Hester took the keys, and departed on her errand. But her face 
was white still. 

“ Aunt Copp, where did you learn to tell fortunes?” demanded 
Lucy. 

“On my first voyage to India, Lucy: that is, coming home. We 
had an Indian woman on board, an ayah, as they are called, who was 
nursing a sick lady, and I learnt it of her.” 

“Ts it the way they do it in England ?” 

“ Do what?” returned Mrs. Copp, sharply. 

“That they tell fortunes on the cards in England,” explained Lucy. 

“Certainly not,” indignantly replied Mrs. Copp. “As if I would 
trouble my head with such child’s play as that.” 

Lucy coloured and hesitated. ‘Aunt Copp, does your way a/ways 
tell true ?” 

Aunt Copp, in her turn, hesitated: it was a home question, after 
what she had just promised the Major. “Ido not know that it 
always tells true, Lucy; it does sometimes. It is very rarely that I 
can be persuaded into telling it. I was foolish to have been so to- 
night. What a brave wedding-cake ! ” 

“Tt was when it was whole,” said Mrs. Halliwell. ‘“ Jane took 
some of it with her to eat on the voyage.” 

‘Eat on the voyage!” echoed Aunt Copp. “Ah! Jane is like a 
young bear, just now—all her sorrows to come: as she will find, 
when she is in the midst of sea-sickness. I know I wished the 
ship would go to the bottom and I, poor soul, with it, when I went 
my first voyage. Wedding-cake at sea!” 

“T could eat wedding-cake even if I were sea-sick,” cried Lucy, 
hoping her mamma was going to cut her a large piece then and there. 

“ Could you, my dear?” significantly returned Aunt Copp. “ Major, 
how came you to let them sail at this season? ‘They will come in 
for all the equinoctial gales.” 

“ Pepper could not choose his time. He had to go when he was 
ordered.” 

“Poor Jane! a fine sick bear’s life she will have of it. I’d rather 
stand a hurricane than the winds of the equinox.” 

And, what with talking, drinking healths, and the wedding-cake, 
the evening came to a close, and the young people retired. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MAJOR’S INVESTMENT. 


“Now for a bit of cosy chat all to ourselves, according to old 
custom,” cried Aunt Copp, drawing her chair to the fire between 
Major and Mrs. Halliwell, and putting her feet on the fender. ‘“‘ What 
a good-looking young fellow Alfred grows!” ' 

“ He'll do,” said Major Halliwell. 

“To! I should think his looks would do. Why in the world do 
you make a parson of him?” ; 

“He did not like the army. And one could not put a Halliwell 
to trade.” 

“ But a parson!” remonstrated Aunt Copp. “ Poor creatures, if 
they do get into any little scrape or peccadillo, it must put such a 
weight of responsibility on their heads. And men are not saints all 
their lives long, parsons or no parsons.” 

“ Oh, he will get along, just as other parsons do,” laughed the Major. 

“ He is an excellently-disposed lad,” added Mrs. Halliwell. “He 
has not a vice about him.” 

“Mothers always think that,” responded Aunt Copp, in her pro- 
voking way. “TI hope he'll get a good living: not one of your paltry 
starvation things, at a hundred a-year.” 

“T expect to leave him something worth having, Rebecca,” said 
the Major. ‘ More than I once thought for.” 

“ How’s that?” cried Aunt Copp, pricking up her ears. “ They'll 
have—now there are only five of them—from three to four thousand 
each, I suppose.” 

“ Double that, I hope,” said the Major. “ Your fortune-telling 
cards were. not far out to-night, when they said I was up to my ears 
in business. I am not, but my money is.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” questioned Aunt Copp. 

“‘T withdrew my money from the funds about fourteen months ago, 
to invest it. It brings me in larger interest, and the capital— 
whenever I like to withdraw it—will also be doubled in the shape of 
a bonus.” 

“Invest it in what ?” was the sharp question. 

“In a Company. The Perpetual Aid Fire and Life Insurance 
Company.” 

Aunt Copp gazed at the Major. ‘ What possessed you to do that ? 
And you,” she added, turning short round to Mrs. Halliwell, “ how 
could you let him do it?” 

“ Did anyone ever do a thing yet that you did not find fault with, 
Rebecca?” testily demanded the Major. 

“‘ Because I have my weather eye open, and can see into things 
clearer than some folk,” responded Aunt Copp. ‘“ Mrs. Halliwell, I 
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say,” laying her hand on that lady’s, “how came you to let James 
risk his children’s money ?” 

“Tf we must tell you the truth, Rebecca, I did not know of it until 
it was done,” was the reply. 

“If there’s a nuisance in the world, it is for women to interfere in 
business matters,” chimed in the Major. “It’s what they don’t 
understand, and they get worried and fidgety. I knew my wife 
would be afraid and say, ‘ Don’t risk it ;’ so I just did it, and told her 
when it was done.” 

Aunt Copp paused. “ James,” she resumed in a very grave tone, 
“if I were to tell you you have committed a sin in doing this you 
would not believe me.” 

The Major whistled. “Just as much as I believed you when you 
told me I was going to die.” 

“What did you do it for?” 

“To make more money, of course.” 

“You had plenty. Plenty for comfort, and a nice little fortune for 
each child after you.” 

“There is no law against making money, is there ?” 

*'There is no law that will bring you up to be tried for it by judge 
and jury ; but I know this, I’d rather be bound to the figure-head of 
our ship and be sent adrift in her without a helmsman, than I would 
wickedly risk the little money that belonged to my child. Do you 
suppose these reckless schemes don’t bring their own punishment 
with them? Of course they do.” 

“ That’s right,” cried the Major. ‘Go on, Becky.” 4 

‘Suppose the thing fails, this precious fire company, where : 

“Tt’s not going to fail,” interrupted the Major; “it’s paying heavy 
dividends.” s 

“ Suppose it fails,” persisted Aunt Copp, “and the money ¢ 
disappears down Davy Jones’s locker, you will have committed a E 
crime against your own children. You will, James Halliwell.” 

“Rubbish,” answered the Major. 

* And the children will pass their lives expiating your sin. I tell 
you, James, it is a sin ; some may call it imprudence, but it is nothing 
less than sin: and they must struggle and fight their way through life, 
and so expiate it.” 

“Tt is time to go to bed,” said the Major. 

“Bed can wait. The very fact of your having to conceal the 
transaction from your wife ought to have proved to you that it was a piece 
of wrong-doing. When a man takes to deceiving his wife, good-bye to 
prosperity. Mrs. Halliwell, tell me—had James consulted you about 
using the money, would you have consented ?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I should have dreaded the risk.” 

“ Nor any other woman in her senses. You talk about women not 
understanding business, Major ; they are a great deal clearer-sighted 
than men. Now do you know what you must do, James ?” 
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“ Well?” 

“Go up to London without a day’s delay, and get your money out 
of the fire. “If you can’t get the doubled capital, held out ‘as a bait, 
take the single, and put it into the funds again.” 

“Impossible,” laughed the Major. ‘There must be three months’ 
notice of withdrawal first.” 

“ How much notice?” returned Aunt Copp, in a very sharp tone. 

“Three months.” 

“Then give the notice to-morrow, and take it out at the three 
months’ end. Will you do this?” 

“* Not if I know it, Becky. It pays me too good interest.” 

“Then just see if you don’t repent it. And the Lord help yout 
poor wronged children !” 

The Major rose, stretched himself, and spoke good-humouredly. 
“You are brighter at sea than you are on land, Becky, think of it as 
you will. Good-night ; pleasant dreams to you.” 

‘Pleasant dreams to you, if your conscience will allow of them,” 
retorted Aunt Copp. “Make him do it,” she whispered to Mrs. 
Halliwell. 

This was on the Tuesday. On the following Monday, as they were 
seated at breakfast, the Major said he was going to London. 

“To do what I recommended ?” asked Aunt Copp, eagerly. 

“ Not I,” said the Major, while Mrs. Halliwell gave an almost im- 
perceptible shake of the head as her sister-in-law glanced at her. “I 
am going for a few hours’ pleasure. Will you go with me, Becky ?” 

“Not to-day,” replied Mrs. Copp. ‘“ How do you go?” 

“Harkaway coach. It leaves here at eleven, and gets back at 
nine. Alfred, when you have finished breakfast, you can run to the 
Wheatsheaf, and secure me a place. Box seat, mind.” 

“‘ You had better return inside,” said Mrs. Halliwell to her husband. 

“What for? A fine evening, as this will be.” 

“If you once catch your winter’s cough, you know there’s no getting 
rid of it till spring.” 

“JT am not likely to catch it in September, Jane,” returned the 
Major. ‘Box seat, Alfred, both ways.” 

“We are breakfasting later than usual,” remarked Lucy. “TI shall be 
late at school.” 

“T don’t know how it was,” observed the Major, “I meant to be 
down earlier than usual this morning. And I did get up in time. 
But there were so many hindrances ; first one thing went wrong, then 
another. I could not find my things, and the trousers I first put on 
were the wrong ones, and I had to change them. Then I managed to 
overturn my shaving water, wetted my stockings, which I had to 
change also, and wait for more water. Altogether I never was so 
long getting up before; first one delay ‘and then another ; there was 
no end to it.” 

“Major,” cried Aunt Copp, “this will be an unlucky day to you.” 
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“Tt will be what ?” echoed the Major. 
“An unlucky day. Those retardings, those apparent accidents, 
don’t come for nothing. You will hear bad news, or be crossed in 
some way.” 

“You were cut out for a sailor’s wife, with your superstitions,” 
laughed the Major. “Isuppose you would not sail on a Friday for 
the sea and all that’s on it.” 

“There you are wrong, then, Major, for I think Friday just as 
good as any other day. Only my husband never sails on a Friday, 
out of deference to the prejudices of the crew. But I'll tell you 
what I would not do—not sail at all, if things went cross and 
unlucky with me the first day of the voyage.” 

“ Bravo!” said Major Halliwell. 

“I was not superstitious by nature,” returned Aunt Copp; 
* nobody less so. It has been forced on me by experience. You 
see, now, whether this day won’t have something wrong about it, 
and tell me to-night. Jt was as if you ought not to dress ; as if some 
invisible power would warn you not to get up to what was before you.” 

“Well, London is before me to-day,” returned the Major. “I'll 
look out for Mother Shipton’s prophecies in town, Becky, and bring 
them down. They'll just suit you.” 

About a quarter to eleven he wished them good-morning, and 
strolled leisurely towards the “ Wheatsheaf,” the starting place of the 
Harkaway. In a little while, however, they saw him coming back 
again, much more quickly. 

“What's up now?” cried Aunt Copp. “ He has forgotten some- 
thing. Just like him.” 

“ Look here,” cried the Major, turning himself round before the 
window, and displaying a large fracture in the sleeve of his coat. 

“What a slashing rent!” exclaimed Aunt Copp. “How did you 
do that?” 

“A nasty nail they had in the post of the horse trough. I was 
leaning against it, watching the Harkaway load, and talking to 
Gibbons, I felt it tear.” 

“Shall I sew it up for you?” asked Aunt Copp. 

“No, thank you. That’s sea fashion. Land fashion is to change 
it for another. Hester, run upstairs, and bring me the coat you will 
find in the bottom drawer.” 

Hester soon brought it, and her father put it on. Mrs. Halliwell 
and Aunt Copp lamented over the rent. 

“ Tt must go to the tailor’s,” said the Major. ‘Send it this morn- 
ing, Jane.” 

“T think I could do it just as neatly as the tailor, papa,” said 
Hester. “Shall I try?” 

“ Ay, child. If you do it well, I'll give you five shillings.” And 
Hester’s eyes brightened. 

“ Never was such a handy girl at her needle as that!” exclaimed 
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Aunt Copp, looking at Hester. “She should see our cobbling on 
board.” 

“Good-bye, once again,” cried the Major. 

“Mind you bring the oysters with you,” called out Mrs. Halli- 
well. 

“ And mind you come in time for supper,” added Aunt Copp. 

It was on the stroke of eleven, and Hester had begun her task, 
when they discerned the Major coming back again full pelt. 

“Well, if ever I knew such a thing as this!” ejaculated Aunt 
Copp, and she and Mrs. Halliwell ran out and met him half way 
down the gravel walk. 

“My pocket-book,” panted the Major, “my pocket-book. I 
omitted to take it out of the coat. Fetch it, one of you. It is in 
the breast-pocket.” 

Mrs. Halliwell went back to the house, but Rebecca Copp laid her 
hand upon her brother’s shoulder. 

“James, pray heed me for once. Do not go to-day. Stop at 
home, and go another day.” 

“In the name of wonder, what for?” demanded Major Halliwell. 
‘**T shall be in time.” 

“ Don’t you see how everything ts contributing to keep you here? 
It is already past eleven, and you have been hindered going. Pray heed 
od 

“TI never heard such rubbish in my life,” cried the Major, almost 
irritably. ‘It is only fit to tell to a child.” 

**Tt is not rubbish,” earnestly persisted Aunt Copp. “There was 
a ship, the Whirlpool, started from the London Docks. Before she 
was well out of dock an accident happened to her rudder, and she 
had to put back for repair. Then she made a second start, dropped 
down to Gravesend, and went on. Before she reached Ramsgate a 
squall overtook her, damaged her rigging, and she had to put in there. 
Well, that was remedied, but it kept them three days—James, do 
listen ; what’s the use of being impatient? Away went the Whirlpool 
again, and reached Portsmouth, when it was discovered that an 
infectious fever had broken out on board. The passengers left the 
ship, she was fumigated, and in a few months’ time, many of them, 
not all, came on board again. JVot one had died of the fever, but some 
of them had taken warning, and they said good-bye for ever to the 
Whirlpool, When she was ready for the start, our ship was lying 
alongside of her. My husband said to the captain, ‘ Wilson, you’ll 
mever get her safe to the other side.’ ‘I have my doubts I sha’n't,’ 
answered Captain Wilson, ‘it has been a bad beginning. Farewell, 
old comrade ; we'll shake hands hearty, though it should be for the 
fast time.’ And it was the last, James,” added Mrs. Copp solemnly ; 
“‘the Whirlpool started on her voyage, and she never was heard of 
again.” 

Hester had drawn near and was listening, and Mrs. Halliwell now 
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came running with the pocket-book. The Major snatched it from 
her. “Thank you, Jane,” he said ; ‘I must run for it.” 

He started off, but Mrs. Copp flew after him. “Major! James! 
for goodness’ sake,” she said, “don’t go to-day ; everything is against 
you. I could tell you many similar instances. The Whirlpool is 
only one amongst « 

“‘ Whirlpool be hanged!” interrupted the Major. “I am nota 
sailor, Becky. Let go my coat-tails, or you'll have a fracture in them. 
The coach is waiting for me.” 

‘A wilful man must have his way,” cried Aunt Copp, wrathfully. 
“ Something will go wrong with him to-day, as sure as his name is 
James Halliwell. He will lose his pocket-book and all his money, or 
meet with some bad news in town, or make some fresh acquaintance 
that will lead to ill. It will be something. I know he ought not to 
have gone the journey. Come along, Hester; no good looking after 
him.” 

Aunt Copp returned towards the house as she spoke, and Hester 
slowly followed her. Presently, when they were seated at work, 
Alfred came running up the path, apparently in the height of 
enjoyment. 

“You would have split your sides with laughing,” he cried, 
springing to the window, “if you had seen the governor just now. 
When he got back, the coach was gone.” 

“Gone!” interrupted Aunt Copp. 

“Tt was gone, and round the corner, and out of sight. So the 
Major was. in a fix, and began calling the coachman unorthodox 
names. The butcher was standing at Gibbons’s with his light cart, 
and he proposed to the Major to get in and they’d gallop on and 
catch it; and up he climbed, and off they went, I hanging on behind 
to see the fun. You should have heard us all halloaing when we 
came in view of the Harkaway.” 

‘Did you catch it ?” 

“Tt pulled up when it heard the row behind, and stopped for us. 
Jones was full of apologies, saying he had understood when Major 
Halliwell went off home the second time that he declined his place 
for that day. Wasn’t the race fun!” added Alfred, swaying about 
with laughter. ‘I wish you had seen it.” 

“Then he is really gone.” 

“Oh, yes, he is gone. Wells had possession of the box-seat, but 
‘he got out of it for the governor.” 

“Now I just ask you, Mrs. Halliwell, whether it does not seem 
that the Major was not to go?” demanded Aunt Copp, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ Was not everything against it ?” 

“It does seem so,” said Hester, looking up from her work, with a 
grave face. But Mrs. Halliwell only smiled, and Alfred ran off, say- 
ing something that they only half caught, about the superstitions of 
salt water. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE END OF THE DAY. 


THE day went on to evening. At half-past‘eight, the servant came 
in to lay the cloth for supper, that things might be in readiness for 
the Major and the oysters. Mary, of course, was in bed, and Lucy 
also went, for she had a bad headache, to which she was subject. 
Alfred had been out fishing, and was spending the evening at the 
house of one of his companions. 

“What time do you say the coach gets in here?” demanded Aunt 
Copp. 

“At a quarter to nine. And it never varies five minutes,” said 
Mrs. Halliwell. ‘The Harkaway is the fastest coach we have, and 
the most regular. Of course, excepting the mail.” 

“Tt may be a little behind to-night, ma’am,” remarked John, “as 
it will have a heavy load. So many folks will be‘a-coming down to 
the fair.” 

**T suppose they will,” answered his mistress. 

“J was with you here at fair-time four years ago,” observed Mrs. 
Copp, “and left the following day. Do you remember it?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Halliwell. ‘And poor little Frederick got the 
ring of a penny candlestick on his finger, and could not get it off 
again. Do you know, Rebecca, that finger was bad for four or five 
weeks. The ring had cut into the flesh, and I suppose, poisoned it. 
I cannot think why they persist in holding this fair every September 
at Seaford. Little or no business is done at it, and it is only a resort 
for the idle. They have talked of doing away with it.” 

“Doing away with the fair, mamma!” exclaimed Hester. “I hope 
not. What would become of our prospect of fairings ?” 

The time went on to nine, and the Major had not arrived, and 
it went on again till half-past. 

“ How late it will be for supper!” exclaimed Aunt Copp. “Es- 
pecially if we wait for the oysters to be opened.” ' 

“I think it will be better to take our supper at once of the cold 
beef, and not have the oysters till to-morrow.” 

“‘Decidedly best,” said Aunt Copp. “I'l ring for John to draw 
the ale.” 

John brought it in, and they sat down to supper. ‘“ Where's 
Hester, I wonder?” cried Mrs. Halliwell. 

“‘She’s standing at the hall door, ma’am,” said John. 

“Call her.” 

He went out and came back again. ‘“* Miss Hester says she don’t 
want any supper, ma’am. I think she’s listening for the coach.” 

** Rebecca,” said Mrs. Halliwell, as the man left the room, “ you 
have frightened Hester.” 
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“ Frightened her ! ” 

“‘Prophesying ill-luck to her papa to-day. You don’t know how 
sensitive she is.” 

“Not she,” answered Aunt Copp; “she is too sensible a girl to be 
sensitive. She has double the sense that most girls have.” 

“Yes, she has ; but she is wonderfully sensitive with it. She has 
so much delicacy of feeling—so much imagination. I am sure, if you 





could lay your hand on her heart now, you would feel it going pit-a- 


pat at a great rate; and it will not cease till she sees her papa safe at 
home again.” 

Aunt Copp went to the dining-room door. “ Hester.” 

Hester came in. ‘ Who called me?” she asked. 

“What are you doing there, my dear ?” 

“Oh, nothing, Aunt Copp.” 

‘You are listening for the coach, Hester,” said her mother. 

The colour flushed into Hester’s cheeks. “It is sure not to be 
long now, mamma.” 

“What a ridiculous idea of yours, Hester, to be standing there ! ” 
cried Aunt Copp. “As if you could hear the coach come up to the 
Wheatsheaf, all this way off.” 

“We do hear it, aunt, on a still night. And if the guard blows his 
horn, as he generally does, we can hear that in this room.” 

** Sit down, Hester,” said Mrs. Halliwell, “and take your supper.” 

“Mamma, I cannot eat, thank you. I am not hungry.” 

‘* Sit down and take your supper,” added Aunt Copp, peremptorily. 
**What’s the good of your fretting yourself to fiddlestrings over that 
coach? It will come in all right. This beef is excellent.” 

Hester sat down and tried to eat, but she could not: she was 
“not hungry.” This was just Hester: if anything troubled her she 
could never eat: outwardly silent, inwardly agitated. Mrs. Halliwell 
glanced at her, and then across the table at Aunt Copp. The latter 
was looking at Hester. 

“ Leave it, leave it,” said Mrs. Halliwell. ‘I see you do not want 
it.” And Hester, with a sigh of relief, laid down her knife and fork. 

Mrs. Halliwell and her sister-in-law talked on cheerfully ; first one 
topic was started, then another; ‘heir minds were evidently at rest. 
Aunt Copp seemed to have forgotten her sombre prognostications of 
the morning, and Mrs. Halliwell had never had any. The clock was 
striking ten when a footstep was heard outside, on the gravel. 

“ Here he is!” triumphantly exclaimed Aunt Copp. 

“That is Alfred’s footstep,” dissented Hester. “ It is too light and 
quick for papa’s. How fast he is running!” 

Alfred burst into the room. ‘Mother! Aunt Copp! they are 
saying that something is amiss with the Harkaway.” 

“ What is amiss with it?” r 

“No one seems to know. I only heard a word, and came on to 


tell you.” 
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“It’s upset for a guinea!” cried Aunt Copp, “and he’ll come home 
with his arm in a sling. He will believe me another time. Just look 
at Hester! If ever I saw such a girl!” 

Hester’s face had turned: white and rigid. She stood with her 
hands pressed upon her chest. But she spoke calmly. 

“Mamma, I should like to go and hear what it is. Anything is 
better than suspense. Let me.” 

* T’'ll go too,” said Aunt Copp. ‘“ Where’s that shawl I had on in 
the garden? Oh, here. Hester, here’s your mamma’s. Throw it 
over your shoulders.” 

They went rapidly down the walk, Alfred with them. Aunt Copp 
talked incessantly, but Hester never spoke. Before the Wheatsheaf 
inn five or six persons were gathered. Aunt Copp marched into the 
midst of them. ‘ How d’ye do, Mr. Gibbons? Has anything hap- 
pened to the Harkaway ? 

“Your servant, ma’am,” answered the landlord. ‘“ We are afraid 
there has.” 

“Then you don’t know it?” 

‘“* Ma’am, we have not heard anything ; but the Harkaway never was 
an hour behind time before.” 

“‘T never knew it more than ten minutes out since it took to run,” 
added the landlady, who wore a smart cap, with blue ribbons. “ Jones 
is the best time-keeper on the road. There’s one thing to be said— 
he is sure to have a good load to-night.” 

“He wouldn’t be an hour out of his time for any load as ever went 
on the coach, he wouldn’t,” said the landlord. 

‘Will you please to walk into our private parlour, and sit down, 
ladies ?” asked Mrs. Gibbons. ‘“ You are waiting for the Major ?” 

“IT don’t know but I will,” said. Aunt Copp, to whom all places 
were alike. “ He——” 

“* Here it comes,” interrupted one of the group. 

“No it don’t,” said the landlord, putting down his ear, “ that ain’t 
the rattle of the coach. It sounds more like Thorn’s gig.” 

“Where’s Thorn gone to to-day?” asked a spectator. 

“Went over to Crummerton this afternoon, to look at some stock,” 
chimed in the ostler. 

A gig came rattling up to. them, and pulled up. It contained 
Farmer Thorn and his bailiff. The landlord advanced before the 
farmer had time to speak. 

“IT say, Mr. Thorn, have you seen or heard aught of the Hark- 
away ?” 

“Ves, heard rather too much. Two glasses of ale, Mrs. Gibbons, 
please. It has met with a nasty accident.” 

‘* What accident?” roared a chorus of voices, Aunt Copp’s the 
loudest. 

“Tt was overturned coming down Crummerton Hill. Nobody but 
a fool-hardy man would have loaded it as Jones did to-night. He 
VOL. XLIX. Cc 
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kept taking up on the road, and taking up, till they say he had 
six and twenty there, inside and out, and a dreadful heap of luggage. 
I say he must have been making free with the tap. It was the 
weight that caused the accident; the horses could not bear up 
against it.” 

“What damage is done?” 

“Well, some of the passengers are not hurt at all, and some, they 
say, are hurt badly. We drove up about five minutes after it had 
happened, and came on as quickly as we could to send Davis.” 

“Ts he gone?” 

Mr. Thorn nodded. ‘They had one doctor there, but the land- 
lady was crying out for more, so I came and packed off Davis at once.” 

Hester stepped forward, speaking calmly. “Mr. Thorn, do you 
happen to know whether papa was one of those hurt ?” 

Mr. Thorn, who was raising his ale to his lips, paused and looked 
at her. 

““Why—is not that one of the Miss Halliwells ?” 

* Yes,” answered Hester. 

“My dear, I never saw your papa. I did not know he was 
there.” 

“TI don’t think as the Major was there,” interposed the bluff voice 
of the bailiff. “I never see him nor heered his name.” 

“He was sure to be there,” said the landlord. ‘He took his 
place this morning to come back to-night.” 

“ Did you see all the passengers ?” enquired Alfred. 

“No,” said the farmer. ‘Three or four, that were badly hurt, 
they had carried in before we came up. One had his leg broken, 
they said, and Jones was insensible. The guard has got off scot 
free. Some of the passengers are on the road, walking on here.” 

Mr. Thorn handed back his glass, his bailiff did the same, and 
they drove on; but the farmer checked his horse suddenly, and 
called for Miss Halliwell. 

“Don’t alarm yourself, my dear,” he said, in a kindly tone. ‘‘ There 
are no lives lost. Remember that.” 

Aunt Copp would have stopped gossipping all night, waiting for 
the passengers, who were advertised as being on the road; but Hester, 
who was shivering inwardly, drew her away. 

* Aunt, I shall go on to Crummerton,” she whispered. 

** Nonsense, Hester ! ” 

“ I do not want you to go with me. I am not afraid of lonely 
roads to-night.” 

“It’s three miles off,” retorted Aunt Copp, “and not a single 
roadside house between here and there. The passengers will be up 
directly, Hester: you heard that man in the gig say they were 
coming. I daresay your papa will be one of them. He is an old 
soldier and does not care for trifles.” 

“He said papa. was mot one of them,” she answered. ‘“ Perhaps 
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—perhaps—he may be one of those badly hurt. Oh, aunt! perhaps 
he may be dying!” 

Aunt Copp was silent fora minute. “It may be as well to go,” 
she said. “I have no bonnet, but my cap is pretty thick, and the 
night is warm. Alfred, run and tell your mamma what we have heard.” 

“T am going to Crummerton,” answered Alfred. 

“Now that’s just because we are,” irascibly cried Aunt Copp. 
“You know how impatiently your mother is waiting for news. We 
were to tell her the instant we knew anything.” 

“‘T did not know you were going tc Crummerton,” returned Alfred. 
“JT shall go.” 

“Well, run home first. Your long legs will soon catch us up. 
When your mother knows, she can do as she likes about following. 
Tell her the man in the gig did not hear your papa mentioned, so 
we are hoping he stopped in London.” 

It was a starlight night, and Mrs. Copp and Hester walked on 
without meeting a soul. About a mile beyond Seaford, they met a 
labouring man, running fast, who stared as he came up to them, but 
did not stop. 

“Where are you going to?” demanded Aunt Copp. .“ What do 
you want?” 

“ What’s that to you?” returned the man. “Mind your own 
business.” 

“Well, I’m sure!” ejaculated Aunt Copp. “You might keep a 
civil tongue in your head when a lady speaks to you.” 

“‘ A lady !—Oh!” was the rejoinder. “I should say as it’s civil 
enough for two tramps, as is abroad without their bonnets, at night- 
time.” 

“Two tramps! Hester, did you hear that? Your papa shall have 
him put in the stocks to-morrow. Do you know the fellow?” 

Hester stepped before her aunt. -Girl as she was, agitated as she 
was, she possessed far'more common sense. ‘“ Wait one instant,” 
she said to the man; “I think you are John Cooper. You came to 
make hay this summer at Major Halliwell’s.” 

“What if I did?” he returned. 

“JT am Miss Halliwell.” 

The man peered at her in the dusk. 

“Papa—Major Halliwellwas coming home to-night on the 
Harkaway, and an accident has happened to it at Crummerton. We 
thought you might be running to get assistance for the passengers.” 

“Miss,” said the man, taking off his hat, “I am-sorry to have spoke 
so, and I ask your pardon. I never thought it could be ladies, 
and——” 

“That is nothing,” interrupted Hester ; “ you could not: know us, 
of cqurse. Were you going to Seaford for assistance ?” 

“‘T have not heered nothing about it, miss. My wife is took bad 
to-night, and I was a-running for the parish doctor.” 
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“Oh, then we will not keep you. Good-night.” 
**'That’s so much time lost,” said Aunt Copp. ‘ What a bear of a 
man !” 

They sped on again. Now a high hedge was passed, now the 
turning to a lane, now a bit of darksome road, where the trees met 
overhead. Alfred did not overtake them, and soon the sound of 
voices was heard. 

“What can this be?” whispered Aunt Copp. 

Hester did not need to echo it ; her beating heart had told her. A 
turning in the road brought them in view of three men and a woman. 
Their eager eyes saw that Major Halliwell was not one of them. 

“You are some of the passengers by the Harkaway,” said Aunt 
Copp, meeting them. “Do you happen to know whether Major 
Halliwell was on it?” 

They were all strangers and did not know Major Halliwell, so could 
not answer the question. 

“ A merry gentleman with a bald head,” said Aunt Copp. “ Plum- 
coloured coat, and had a barrel of oysters with him.” 

“There was a barrel of oysters on the coach,” cried the woman. 
“My elbow was sore with leaning on it. We was so wedged in 
together, such a lot of us! It wasashame. The driver ought to be 
’prisoned for taking up so many passengers. We might just as well 
have lost our lives as not.” 

“He would probably be sitting on the box seat,” interposed 
Hester. ‘A gentleman of middle height and rather stout. Do you 
remember ? ” 

“There was a gentleman something like that a-sitting by the 
coachman,” observed one of the men. ‘“ He joked a good deal. I 
think he was one of those hurt and carried in.” 

They went on again. More hedges, more trees, more vistas of 
lonely lanes, and more dark night. Other voices were heard now, 
five or six more of the passengers. Hester recognised one and sprang 
towards him. It was the gamekeeper at Seaford Park: the servant left 
in charge, with his wife, during the Earl of Seaford’s absence abroad. 

“ Wells,” she said, “is papa hurt ?” 

‘“‘T’m afeared he is, miss,” returned the man. “ He were in front 
with Jones, and were throwed right off, they say on his head.” 

“Was he-sensible ?” enquired Aunt Copp. 

“Not yet, ma’am. I was a-bringing you word, now, of the acci- 
dent. The guard asked me to call with the news.” 

Hester strove to speak, but her pale lips refused, at first, to utter a 
sound. ‘“ Who is with him, Wells?” 

“ There was several hurt, miss, and two doctors | is with them. Mr. 
Davis is one.” 

On they went again, and came near to i oiallanis It was not a 
village. A few farm-houses were scattered in it far apart, and one 

public-house lay by the roadside about half-way up the hill. A long 
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steep, winding hill, dangerous at all times, but especially so for a coach 
too heavily laden. Mrs. Copp and Hester began to ascend it, in 
silence. As they neared the public-house, Hester went to the 
pposite side and looked up at the windows. A light was burning in 
€very room ; but that told her nothing. 

“Take care, Hester,” called out her aunt. ‘“ You'll be run over.” 

A post-chaise had come from the direction of Seaford, very quickly. 
The post-boy whipped up his horses and would not let them slacken 
at the hill. It drew up at the inn door, and Hester recognised it as 
coming from the Seaford Arms. 

“‘ Hester,” exclaimed Aunt Copp, “I do believe it is your mamma.” 

It was ; and Alfred. The four entered the house together, and the 
first person they saw was Mr. Davis. He took Mrs. Halliwell’s hand 
in silence. Hester glanced at the expression of his face, and her 
heart sank within her. 

He led them into the room. Oh, what a scene it was! Major 
Halliwell was laid on the bed, not dead, but dying. He had never 
moved since the accident. He never would move again. 

“Is there any chance of his life?” whispered Aunt Copp to Mr. 
Davis. 

““None. By morning he will be gone. The skull is fractured.” 

“The Lord forgive him!” wailed Aunt Copp, as she sat down on 
a low stool and burst into tears. ‘ And he would not heed me!” 


The funeral was attended by half Seaford. The body had been 
taken home, after the inquest, and from thence it was buried. Not 
only was Major Halliwell universally respected, but the circumstances 
of his death excited wide sympathy ; and thus, the village, unasked, 
followed his remains. The other passengers were recovering; even 
Jones, the coachman, was progressing favourably. The family were 
together the evening of the funeral, all excepting Jane; she, poor 
thing, had sailed and knew nothing of the accident. A relative of 
the Major’s, a Mr. Halliwell from Middlebury, a town situated towards 
the west of England, who had arrived for the funeral, was with them. 

“T wish you could manage to remain a few days with us,” Mrs. 
Halliwell was saying to him, in a tearful voice. “There are many 
matters to attend to, and I am quite ignorant of business.” 

**T should only be too glad to do so, if it were possible,” replied 
Mr. Halliwell. ‘“ But my late harvest is not in, and I have no one, 
just now, to overlook in my place. Dean, my manager and bailiff, 
died, as I told you, only a fortnight ago, and Tom is not old enough 
to be of any use. The very hour we have got it in, I will return here 
and render you any service in my power.” 

“There is one thing we seem to have forgotten,” cried Aunt Copp, 
looking at her sister-in-law—“ the will. Of course James made one-” 

‘Oh, yes, he made a will,” answered Mrs. Halliwell. “I daresay 
it is in his bureau, with his private papers.” 
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“TI think it should be searched for,” said Mr. Halliwell, “and 
read.” 

They rose and went upstairs, Mrs. Halliwell, her son, Aunt Copp, 
and their relative; leaving Hester, Lucy, and the little girl in the 
sitting-room. Melancholy enough they looked, poor children, in their 
deep mourning. Hester had felt the shocking blow, perhaps, more 
than all, yet she had retained the calmest exterior. She was leaning 
now with her head on her hand, a contraction of pain on her brow. 

“What would be the consequence if papa had not made a will?” 
inquired Lucy. 

“‘ Very little, I should think,” was the abstracted reply of Hester. 
“T don’t know what the law may empower in such a case, but I am 
sure none of us would take advantage one over the other.” 

Lucy looked up in surprise. ‘‘ What advantage could we take? I 
do not understand.” 

The rest entered as she spoke, for the will had been speedily found. 
Mr. Halliwell proceeded to read it. 

“This was made six years ago,” said he, running his eyes over the 
date. “I suppose there is no later one.’ 

‘That is the last,” said Mrs. Halliwell. 

It was a perfectly just will, the will of an upright man. His wife’s 
life was provided for, and his children were left an equal share, not 
one more than the other. Mr. Halliwell, as he folded it up, remarked 
that it was a just will. 

“Of course,” began Aunt Copp, “the first thing will be to 
withdraw the money from that fire company, and put it in the funds 
again.” 

*‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Halliwell, ‘I should wish it done.” 

“What are you talking of ?” inquired Mr. Halliwell. 

“ Oh—long since that will was made, my brother drew out his 
money and invested it in some fire-insurance company,” replied Aunt 
Copp ; and her slighting tone appeared to almost cast reflection on 
the dead. 

All of it?” 

“Every shilling. Except what was settled on the girls, which he 
couldn’t touch: the two thousand pounds. Five hundred apiece, it 
will be, as Frances is dead, and there are only four of them.” 

“That comes to them at Mrs. Halliwell’s death,” observed Mr. 
Halliwell. 

“‘ Of course, at Mrs. Halliwell’s death ; not before,” returned Aunt 
Copp. ‘“ Well, every shilling but that is in the fire company.” 

' “Jt is quite safe,” spoke up Mrs. Halliwell, “and pays an excellent 
interest. Since it has been there our income has been half as large 
again.” 

“T do not like these sort of iamabntions, ” observed Mr. Halliwell. 

“T hate them,” added Aunt Copp. 

“T would advise you to write to your lawyer immediately,” he 
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resumed to Mrs. Halliwell, “and let him give notice of the intended 
withdrawal of the money.” 
“T will,” concluded Mrs. Halliwell. 


Not one letter, but several, had to pass between the lawyer and 
Mrs, Halliwell. Fears were aroused. Something was wrong about 
the money or the company, and the lawyer could get at nothing 
satisfactory. Alfred went to London, Mrs. Halliwell went to London, 
Aunt Copp went to London, and they had to return as they went. 
In a few weeks, when Mr. Halliwell again visited them, the worst 
was known. 

“It’s all gone,” was Aunt Copp’s shrieking salutation to him when 
he entered the house. 

“So you wrote me word,” he answered, with a long face. “Can 
nothing be drawn out of the wreck ?—absolutely nothing ?” 

** Not the ghost of a sixpence,” sobbed Aunt Copp; “the com- 
pany has gone and made itself a bankrupt, and a pretty state of 
things has come to light. Why, they have been going on, all the 
while, on nothing but credit—and the Major’s money! How he 
could have been so taken in, I can’t think. A poor, credulous—— 
However, he is an angel now, so don’t let us talk about it.” 

“ Aunt Copp,” said Hester, bursting into tears, “I cannot bear to 
hear you blame papa. He did it for the best.” 

“And a fine best it has turned out,” said Aunt Copp snappishly. 
“He always was a simpleton—don’t frown, Hester. You cannot 
excuse such imprudence. What.do you suppose is to become of you’ 
all ?” 

“*We must try and support ourselves,” answered Hester. “I must, 
I mean; Lucy and Mary are not old enough.” 

“Support a fiddlestick!” retorted Aunt Copp. ‘What are you 
all to live upon. ?—air ? How is your mamma to keep house? How 
is Alfred to go to college?” 

Hester put her hand to her brow. 

“I do not see Mrs. Halliwell,” interrupted their guest; “ where is 
she?” . 

“In her bed, of course,” answered Aunt Copp; “and no wonder, 
after such a blow. Some people would have had an apoplectic fit. 
Alfred is up in London again, but his going is of no earthly use. 
' What assets do you suppose this precious company confessed to 
having, all told?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“One pound, seventeen shillings, and threepence farthing.” 

“They ought to be punished, those who have had the management 
of it,” returned Mr. Halliwell. 

“Punishéd!” echoed Aunt Copp. “I should like to see them all 
hanging from our yard arm.” 

“ Had the Major any debts ?” 
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“Oh, no, thank goodness—nothing of that sort.” 

“ And there is positively nothing left but that two thousand pounds 
settled on the girls ?” 

“ Nothing else, except the furniture of this house, which is very 
old-fashioned. ‘There may be a balance of a hundred pounds or so 
at the banker’s, after the funeral expenses shall have been paid.” 

“Tt is a very gloomy prospect,” observed Mr. Halliwell. ““ Mrs. 
Halliwell cannot exist and keep the children upon the interest of 
two thousand pounds.” 

‘Of course she can’t, any more than I could steer our ship without 
a compass. Mark me, girls,” added Aunt Copp, turning to her 
nieces, “you must make up your minds to years of struggle—if not 
to a life of it. I told your poor papa that when a man wilfully and 
recklessly risked his money, punishment was sure to follow. The 
Major had a comfortable income, but he grew dissatisfied, and thought 
he would speculate. There were two prospects before him: the one 
of undue wealth, gained quickly—more wealth than he could want ; 
the other, the loss of all he had, and ruin to his family. His eyes 
were fixed upon the wealth, and he forgot the risk—and so the loss 
has come. Now, my dear children, such recklessness must be worked 
out; it is the natural—ay, and the divine—order of things, that 
wrong and reckless doing must bring its consequences after it. Your 
poor, ill-judging papa has gone, and upon you, through life, will these 
consequences fall.” 

In a little time, however, things looked brighter. Not that there 
was any prospect of the recovery of the money; that was irrevocably 
gone. Many years before, Major Halliwell had rendered a most 
essential service to the East India Company. He had not served 
under them, but it had fallen into his power to give them certain in- 
formation of a valuable nature, and when they would have rewarded 
him he refused it. They communicated now with Mrs. Halliwell, and 
delicately informed her that a pension of two hundred a-year would 
be paid her as long as she should live. Whether this was the pri- 
vate act of some two or three individuals, or whether it emanated from 
the Company, Mrs. Halliwell never knew. She thought the former, espe- 
cially as her husband had been, up to the time of his death, upon 
terms of intimate friendship with two of its members. The news 
was a great relief to all; but upon none did it act as it did on Aunt 
Copp. Her spirits went up like mercury, and she began to contrive 
and plan ; saying she would see them all straight and settled before 
she left. 

“Let me see,” said she: “you will have about two hundred and 
seventy pounds a-year. Well, you may live beautifully on that.” 

“Compared with what we feared we might have to exist upon,” said 
Mrs. Halliwell. “We may think now of Mr. Halliwell’s generous 
offer to Alfred.” 

“What was that?” quickly asked Aunt Copp. 
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“JT did not mention it; it appeared so impossible that we could 
avail ourselves of it. I was speaking of Alfred’s great disappointment | 
at not being able to return to Oxford, and Mr. Halliwell generously 
said that if there were a possibility of one-half being contributed 
towards his return, he would find the other half. So now, with some 
pinching at home, children,” she added to her daughters, “ Alfred may 
keep his terms.” 

“Qh, mamma, cried Hester, her face in a glow, “let us live upon 
bread-and-cheese, pinch in any way, so that Alfred may succeed. His 
heart is set upon being a clergyman.” 

“T think my favourite theory, my trust, my belief, better than 
yours, Rebecca,” said Mrs. Halliwell. 

“ What is that?” 

“ That God takes care of the widow and the orphan. See how 
merciful He has been to us! You would contend that their father’s 
risking his money must entail punishment on the children.” 

“I did not say they would be crushed by it,” rapidly responded 
Aunt Copp. “Never thought of such a thing: never would believe 
such a thing. God takes better care of us all than we deserve. I said 
that reckless acting of James’s would entail struggles and difficulties 
upon the children. And I know it will do so. It must work out its 
own retribution.” 

“The first thing to be done is to look out for a small house,” 
resumed Mrs. Halliwell, leaving the subject. ‘We must quit this 
one.” 

‘““There’s one at the Seaford end of the village that will just suit,” 
cried Aunt Copp. 

Seaford was a straggling parish, not very populous. People. had 
fallen into the habit of calling only one end of the parish Seaford, and 
the other St. Jude’s, because the new church, St. Jude’s, was situated 
there. 

“How do you know there is?” asked Mrs. Halliwell. 

“Because I knew you must leave this, and have been keeping my 
eyes open. The rent is twenty-five pounds, and it’s a nice genteel 
house, fit for a gentleman’s family whose means are limited. The 
back windows open on a lovely little lawn and flower beds, and there’s 
a serviceable kitchen garden beyond.” 

“T think Aunt Copp must mean Seaford Cottage,” suggested 
Hester. 

“Seaford Cottage; that’s the very name. Won't it do, Mrs. 
Halliwell ?” 

“T really think it might,” answered Mrs. Halliwell. “I did not 
know it was to let.” 

“Ah ! what would you do without me?” cried Aunt Copp. “ If you 
take it, I’ll stay with you till I have moved you into it, for you’d never 
get in without me. You are all the greatest set of incapables at business 
—except, perhaps, Hester; and she has had no experience. And 
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now I'll tell you what I have had running in my head. We shall be 
away about ten months this next voyage ; let me take Mary with me. 
I’d say Lucy, but I think she’d better finish up her education ; she 
does not know of what use it may be to her; and Hester you’ll want 
for sewing and household matters. You'll find enough to do, I can 
tell you, with only one servant. It would be a change for Mary, and 
during that time she would be no expense to you for clothes or 
anything.” 

“You are extremely kind, Rebecca,” said Mrs. Halliwell, with a 
smile ; “but a ship is not a fit place for a little girl. She would learn 
the ways of the sailors.” 

“ And to swear, perhaps,” added Lucy, “as our cousin Sam has 
learnt.” 

Aunt Copp was exceedingly nettled. ‘“ Do you think I can’t take 
care of a child? I should not let her go climbing up the ropes, and 
mixing with the sailors, as Sam did.” 

“I think I must keep Mary at home,” said Mrs. Halliwell, in her 
quiet way. “I -could not part with her just now.” 

“You don’t know what’s good for her,” returned Aunt Copp ; “she 
is delicate, and a sea voyage would set her up for good. But as you 
please.” 

Seaford Cottage proved suitable, and Aunt Copp “‘settled them ” 
in it before she left. In her own opinion, it was she who did every- 
thing; but the quiet usefulness and plain good sense of Hester 
effected more than she did. It appeared as if Hester had been 
made for usefulness. She had shown no turn for accomplishments. 
Music they tried her with, a quarter of a year, but she made nothing 
of it. A taste for drawing she certainly had, but somehow she was 
never taught ; it must be remembered that accomplishments, in those 
days, were as rare as they are common now. Lucy’s education was 
being conducted on a higher scale. But Hester was great in domestic 
qualities—her comfortable economy, her clever needle, and above all, 
her aptitude in a sick room! Aunt Copp watched her with admira- 
tion, and gave her her meed of praise when she was leaving. 

“T told you, you’d be nothing but an old maid, my dear ; but never 
mind, you will still be happy. A useful life brings its own. satis- 
faction with it—and that’s what your life will be.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





THIRD CLASS. 


By An Experty Lapy. 


HEN I was young I travelled third class from motives of 
economy, but promised myself promotion when my ship 
should come in. 

I now think, that even if that long-delayed vessel came to port, I 
should remain faithful to the third class railway carriage. It is one 
of the few places in this country of castes and cliques, where you 
meet your fellow-creatures spon a footing of equality ; and so great is 
the virtue of equality in social intercourse that nowhere can you find 
better company than in third class carriages. 

I do not mean by this that they are frequented by persons of rank 
and fashion, though there is a popular legend of a third class 
passenger who travelled to the North in the company of two dukes. 

The story goes that the three travellers were alone in their com- 
partment, and beguiled their way with friendly talk. A little on this 
side of the Tweed, one of the passengers got out, to be met by a 
liveried servant, and addressed as “‘ Your Grace.” 

“Only think of a nob like that talking to two snobs like you and 
me!” observed the third class passenger to the remaining duke; and 
they resumed their talk, till they had gone some little way on the 
further side of the Tweed. Here, the second duke got out, to be 
met by a second servant, and also to be addressed as “ Your Grace.” 

The story stops at this interesting point ; but it is believed that the 
third class passenger survived to tell the tale. 

I do not think I’ ever travelled with a duke, though I should be 
loth to declare on oath that I had never travelled with an earl or a 
baronet. But, if I did, I remained unaware of my privileges, owing 
to an unworthy reserve, which showed they were little better than 
impostors in coming into a third class carriage. 

Nor have I ever met with the adventures which have fallen to the 
lot of some of my acquaintaricés. 

One dear young friend of mine, when only lately married herself, 
was escorting a still younger sister on a railway journey. She was 
feeling elevated at her recently-acquired dignity of chaperon, when 
her pride received a severe’ shock from the conduct of their sole 
fellow-passenger, who proceeded to make a formal offer of his hand 
and heart to the younger lady, with sublime indifference to the 
presence of her guardian. “ The féllow-passenger, of course, proved to 
be an escaped lunatic. 

None of these adventures, however, have fallen to my lot ; probably, 
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because I am not adventurous. Also my appearance, which is re- 
spectable, and, I trust, benign, is rather calculated to attract the 
timid female than gay gallants, lunatics, or giddy girls. In fact, I 
seldom seat myself in a railway carriage and show my face at the 
window, without its being promptly besieged by timid and unprotected 
women. 

The very guards themselves discover me at once, and open. my 
door for nervous passengers, with the remark— 

“* Here, ma’am, here’s a lady in this carriage.” 

Of course, with such fellow-passengers, one is not likely to meet 
with adventures, but there can be plenty of amusement without them. 

Colonials, come to visit the mother country, are some of the most 
interesting of the third-class passengers, and they are generally de- 
lighted to give you their experiences. You may get as much infor- 
mation out of an Australian squatter or Canadian farmer between 
London and Red-Hill, as you will find in a bulky volume of travels 
from Mudie’s Library. 

Another pleasant feature of third class travelling is the kindness 
shown to children. 

If you have the misfortune to be travelling with little children in a 
first or second class carriage, your fellow-travellers are apt to glare at 
you, as though a baby were an indecent exhibition ; and nothing but 
the impossibility of finding a seat elsewhere, will induce the first class 
Englishman to remain in a carriage which is desecrated by the 
presence of a fellow-creature under ten years of age. 

In a third class carriage I have more than once seen a poor tired 
mother, with two or three infants, who could hardly have got through 
her journey but for the kindness of her fellow-passengers. 

A woman with a baby appeals, more strongly than anything else, to 
the heart of a “third class” Englishman. At one time, when I was 
frequently travelling, at night, in the overcrowded trains on the under- 
ground railway, I sometimes saw young girls left to stand, while the 
men in the carriage remained seated ; but I never saw a woman left 
standing with a baby. The roughest-looking men would rise, and 
with a friendly “ Here, Missis!” give up their seats to the mother. 

It is this general interest in one another’s concerns which con- 
stitutes the greatest charm of third class travellers. 

Some few months ago, I was travelling from London to Wester- 
mouth. It was the middle of the day, and I had just chosen a 
comfortable carriage (as near as I could get to the middle of the 
train) when, as usual, the timid females began to flock. 

First, a sad-faced, middle-aged woman, silently took the seat 
opposite to mine ; then a brisk little woman, who might have been 
fifty years of age, bustled in. She had bright, dark eyes, and delicate, 
waxen-looking features; but her breath was short, and she was 
struggling with her bundle ; so I tossed it up on to the rack for her. 

‘Oh, dear, you are strong I couldn’t do that, not if it were for 
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a gold watch,” she exclaimed, as she settled herself down, and we 
watched for the next arrivals. 

A pale-cheeked girl appeared at the door; she was in tears at 
parting from her friends, and there was some difficulty about an 
admission ticket, which seemed to be troubling her mind. 

My bright-eyed friend took in the situation at a glance. 

“Going to the Home ?” she inquired. 

The girl assented. 

“Oh, you'll be all right, bless you. I dare say the Sisters will keep 
you to the last, but they’ll be sure to take you in.” 

“ Are you going to the Home?” asked the girl. 

Yes, the bright-eyed woman was going, and had been there before ; 
and so had the sad-faced woman opposite to me. 

Presently a rosy-cheeked girl dropped in upon us; she also took a 
subdued leave of her friends, and gave out that she was going to the 
Home. 

Next, a young, married woman came in, followed by her husband. 
She, too, was in tears, andthe man’s face worked as he pressed her 
closely in a farewell embrace ; and then he left the carriage, telling 
her to take care of herself, and be sure and let him know how she 
was, when she got to the Home. 

“ What! are you going to the Home, too?” asked the bright-eyed 
woman ; and the poor young thing replied that she was. 

“One, two, three, four, five,” counted the bright-eyed one. 

“Why! here’s another one,” she added, as the guard opened the 
door, and put in a shy-looking girl, with the remark that here was one 
more, and they could all travel down together. 

My curiosity was roused by this time, and my opposite neighbour 
explained that they were all bound for a convalescent home at Wester- 
mouth, for which the railway company issued cheap fares. Their meet- 
ing was purely accidental, and they had never seen each other before. 

Had we been anything but third class passengers, we might have 
travelled in stony silence to Westermouth, and waited to know each 
other till we had been introduced. 

As it was, being only third class people, with the comfortable know- 
ledge that, “He that is down need fear no fall,” we promptly made 
friends with each other. 

We shared our sandwiches and our biscuits, we confided our 
respective maladies, getting advice, or at least sympathy, in return; 
we exchanged little autobiographies ; and, at the end of half-an-hour, 
the sad-faced woman began to look cheerful, and the shy girl took 
courage ; the weeping ones had dried their tears, and my bright-eyed, 
but breathless friend had established over us the ascendancy of a 
superior mind ; leading the conversation with a vivacity worthy of a 
Frenchwoman, and turning our third-class carriage into a “salon.” 

The conversation naturally turned upon the Home, for which they 
were all bound, an institution at Westermouth, managed by a Sisterhood. 
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I had often heard philanthropists give their opinions about “the 
poor,” and was much interested in hearing “the poor” express their 
opinions: about the philanthropists. ‘Two or three of them having 
already. visited the Home, it was satisfactory to hear that at Wester- 
mouth, at any rate, the Sisters were very kind. Other institutions 
were mentioned, where the Sisters were not always kind; but at 
Westermouth they seem to be, on that point, exemplary. 

“And I don’t mind their ceremonies,” said the bright-eyed woman; 
who, by the way, was a washerwoman. 

“If you go to a place, you must mind the rules,” rejoined my sad- 
faced neighbour, who told me she had been a lady’s-maid. 

I ventured to inquire what were the ceremonies alluded to. 

The washerwoman explained them’ to consist chiefly in going to 
chapel on week-days, where high-church services were held, which 
did not meet with her approval. She considered, however, that they 
would “do her no harm” on week-days, provided she were allowed 
to go to her “ own place of worship on the Sabbath.” 

I found this to be the view of most of my companions. They told 
me that the “ceremonies ” enforced by the Sisters “ would not hurt 
them,” and were prepared to swallow them as cheerfully as if they 
had been homceopathic globules. 

But the real medicine for their souls was to be taken on Sundays, 
and, for this, they must go to their own places of worship. A good 
deal of anxiety was expressed upon this point, and it was hoped that 
Sister Mary, and not Sister Margaret, would be in authority—the 
former lady being more liberal in her views than the latter. 

* And the men!” said the rosy-cheeked girl, “you must not speak 
toaman. They won’t let you look at one—not even in church!” 

The elders admonished her that church was not the place to look 
at “the men”; but they all agreed that a little male society would be 
harmless and agreeable at other times. 

The Home for which they were bound received convalescents of 
both sexes; but they were kept apart as strictly as possible, to the 
mingled amusement and annoyance of my fellow-travellers. 

Even the widowed washerwoman objected to the restriction, and 
seemed to think it the oddest of the many odd ways of the Sisters. 
She also intimated that human nature frequently got the better of 
surveillance ; and remarked that the Sergeant who superintended the 
men “ was always attentive to the women.” 

“Who shall guard the guards ?” is the question in such cases. 

I wondered how one would feel in such an institution. My chief 
experience of ‘living in a community had been upon voyages to and 
from India. I tried to imagine a P. and O. steamer under the 
rule of the Sisters. Suppose a Sister Mary or Margaret in command 
of the passengers, and rigidly enforcing the separation of the sexes ! 
The mind fails to grasp such a situation, and I cannot honestly say 
I ever saw any harm come from the lack of it. 
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It was edifying to observe the good-humoured tolerance with which 
the peculiarities of the Sisters were discussed. 

Mr. Hardy, in portraying Wessex peasants, and Mr. Besant, in 
describing East-end artizans, are not more alive to the humours of 
their subjects than were these members of “ the lower orders ” when 
discussing their social superiors. 

But it was pleasant to notice how the kindness of the Sisters was 
appreciated and dwelt upon. The washerwoman told us how they 
had been up with her at night when her breathing was bad ; and she 
seemed genuinely distressed at the idea that they depended too much 
upon “ good works,” and might not, ultimately, be “ saved.” 

The lady’s maid replied that such good women were “saved ” 
already ; and we were soon in the thick of a theological argument, 
with texts falling amongst us like snow-flakes. 

A halt at the half-way station checks the discussion, and a fresh 
passenger, a regular countrywoman, enters the carriage. She is less 
sociable than the Londoners, and looks at us with a little rustic scorn. 
The washerwoman tackles her at once. 

“Going to the Home ?” 

Rather to my surprise, the countrywoman admits that she is, and 
is immediately hailed with a frank camaraderie which her country 
pride is unable to resist. 

“ We are all going to the Home,” says the washerwoman ; “all but 
that lady in the corner,” nodding her head towards me. “And I 
wish she were coming to,” she kindly adds: a wish which her com- 
panions echo with a friendly warmth which brings a blush to my 
elderly cheeks as I thank them for their good-will. 

We travel on, quite a merry party. I can hardly believe these are 
the tearful women of two hours ago. The sad-faced lady’s-maid 
brightens as she talks of former journeys and places abroad, which 
she has visited with her “ladies.” She has retired from service now, 
and supports herself by needle-work. She can get as many orders 
as she can execute, chiefly babies’ work, for which she is well paid. 
It is cheering nowadays to meet any woman who talks of having a 
sufficiency of well-paid work. Her eyes, however, are weak, and a 
former mistress is sending her to the Home. She had dreaded 
coming away and going amongst strangers, she tells us, but now she 
feels so glad she has ventured out among us—she positively looks 
better already. 

The young married woman has a very different tale. She has 
never left her home before, and it is evidently a great trial to her to 
go away, but she is curious to see the sea, and her husband has told 
her to be sure to go out in a boat. 

She is torn between her desire of pleasing her husband and a 
nervous dread of going upon the water. On her face one reads the 
signs of heart-disease with painful clearness, and we tell her she need 
not be afraid of going upon the water, as the doctor will never allow 
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her to venture. She cheers up at this, and looks as if a load were 
taken off her mind. 

We reach the last station before Westermouth, and the collector 
comes up for our tickets. He exchanges a little friendly chaff with 
our party. 

“There!” exclaims the pale-faced girl, regretfully, as he closes 
the door of our carriage, “that’s the last man we shall speak to for 
a month.” 

For the next few minutes we busy ourselves in shaking out our 
skirts, we re-tie our bonnet strings, straighten our hats, and sort out 
our bundles. After three hours’ intercourse, it seems a little sad to 
go upon our separate ways, and like Christian in the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” to “see their faces no more.” 

But Westermouth platform is now beside us, and we bid each 
other a friendly good-bye. The little washerwoman grasps my hand, 
and fixes her bright eyes on mine, as she says : 

“T hope I shall meet you again—in Heaven.” 

I hope she may. 


SONNET. 


ALONG the morning sky the Angel came, 
And through the window like a sunbeam passed, 
Silent and bright. A startled look she cast 
Upon his long white wings and brow of flame. 
“‘ Hail Mary, full of grace,” said he. The name, 
Like long-expected music come at last, 
By earth was heard. But when with virgin shame 
Pure Mary shrank beneath the Heavens vast, 
All through the sad long suffering word there ran 
A throb of fear and awe lest this poor maid 
The great boon should deny to sinful man. 
** Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” she said. 
Then gladness like a belt the earth did span : 
The Angel smiled, and back to Heaven fled. 
JuLIA KAVANAGH 





THE NIGHT BOAT FROM BOULOGNE. 
By Esm& Sruarr. 


- Y dear fellow, you will do me a great service; indeed you will ; 

and to know that the ‘ Kenite’ is in your charge will be a 
weight off my mind. I hope that, as you will hand it over at once to _ 
M. Durand when you arrive in Paris, it will not spoil much of your 
holiday. I can imagine how you will enjoy showing your wife all the 
sights. It is really your honeymoon, as I could not spare you longer 
at Easter.” 

The speaker panted for a moment; then taking up a cheque from 
the table, went on more rapidly: ‘‘One thing more, Hulse. Do me 
the kindness to accept this cheque so that you may not feel in any 
way obliged to be stingy. Nonsense! Don’t thank me. You know 
that if I could act alone, you would to-day be in a different position ; 
but the firm moves slowly, and if this little commission turns out well I 
feel sure we shall soon see you figuring as ‘Co.’ to the firm of 
‘Milsom and Harris.’ Well, that is settled and you start to-night. 
Don’t let Mrs. Hulse tire herself out in the gay capital—By the way, 
Hulse, shall you mention to your wife that you have the ‘ Kenite’ 
in your possession ?” 

He who spoke was a white-haired man with a very benevolent 
expression of countenance, and the person addressed was a pleasant- 
looking young Englishman, with an earnest, trustworthy face, blue 
eyes, fair curling hair, fair moustache and a resolute square chin 
which spoke of determination. The elder man was Mr. Harris, a 
diamond merchant, and Frank Hulse had been for many years 
employed and trusted by the partners. Had he been possessed of 
capital he would already have been taken into partnership; but though 
Mr. Milsom was willing to do full justice to the value of their confi- 
dential clerk and traveller, yet it was quite another matter rewarding 
him for his faithful service. The question had been discussed, but 
was still very uncertain. 

In the meanwhile Frank Hulse had not waited for uncertainties, 
but in spite of a small income he had married a wife. In his eyes, 
Janet was the most beautiful, the noblest, the cleverest and the best 
of her sex. So he did not hesitate as he answered the elder man. 

“Indeed, Mr. Harris, I could trust any secret in Janet’s safe 
keeping.” 

Mr. Harris waved his hand slightly as he smiled kindly. He was 
not going to discuss “ Janet’s ” powers of keeping a secret. 

“T only meant, Hulse, that some ladies aré a little I mean 
sometimes they find it difficult to keep a secret ; but you are the best 
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judge; I know that the ‘ Kenite’ is safe with you, my dear fellow. I 
think M. Durand has made us a little over-anxious about this stone. 
However, no one knows its value better than you do, and I shall 
dismiss all anxiety from my mind. Telegraph directly you have 
handed over the stones into M. Durand’s hands. Richards shall meet 
you at the station to-night with the jewels. They will all be carefully 
packed into an ordinary black hand-bag which will attract no special 
notice. You will of course not let it out of your sight. This is on the 
whole the safest course ; luggage is sometimes tampered with. You 
know how to pass the Custom House officers. A handsome douceur 
makes them very civil in France. Good-bye, and mind you enjoy 
yourself. You deserve your holiday.” 

When Frank Hulse reached his lodgings no happier or prouder 
man could have been found in London; and when Janet, his wife, 
came eagerly to meet him, and, when the door was shut, helped to pull 
off his great coat, it was no wonder that he would not have changed 
places with the Prince of Wales or the Emperor of all the Russias. 

“ Are we really to go? Oh, Frank!” 

“Ves, Janet; and that excellent Mr. Harris has been kindness 
itself. Have you all the things packed? Remember, we are going in 
grand style ; this is a real honeymoon.” 

“It’s always a honeymoon, Frank; it always will be; but now, 
no more talking. There’s dinner waiting, and the last touches to 
your portmanteau ; and Oh, I forgot ! have you that precious 
‘ Kenite?’” and Janet laughed in her clear silvery voice. 

Frank was grave all at once. 

“Janet, you know you must never even mention the word. 
Richards will bring the diamonds to meet us this evening. I told 
Mr. Harris I should tell you everything. Imagine his thinking you 
couldn’t keep a secret !” 

“‘T suppose Mrs. Harris can’t,” said Janet laughing. “She does 
not look as if she could.” 

After this remark, Mrs. Hulse, who looked almost too young to be a 
wife, went about her business with.an air of importance suitable to 
the occasion of a first visit to the Continent. Life seemed almost 
too delightful, and Janet Hulse felt deeply grateful to the valuable 
diamond (known in the firm as the “ Kenite,” from the name of the 
mine where it was found), for being the cause of her and her 
husband’s trip to Paris. 

And so, the pair, having finished their preparations, started off 
to Charing Cross, and everything but the present enjoyment was put 
away from the young wife’s mind as they steamed away towards Dover. 

Frank Hulse, however, was a little anxious about the Kenite. The 
stone alone was worth £30,000 ; whilst the whole value of the stones 
committed to his charge was £95,000 : a terrible responsibility! Not 
that for a moment he doubted his own cleverness, or had a shadow 
of fear that the precious black bag would cause him real anxiety ; 
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still he could not feel quite free to enjoy himself till the valuables 
were safely lodged with the Frenchman. As the train sped onward, 
Frank Hulse felt that each minute was bringing him nearer to Paris, 
and, therefore, nearer to perfect rest and happiness. 

It was a chilly October evening, and the happy pair managed to 
get into a carriage with only one other passenger, a stout lady, who 
slept soundly all the way to Dover, and who was, therefore, quite 
unmoved by the slight changes of the black bag. At first Frank 
placed it on his knee, but Janet intimated that this looked too much 
like telling the public that he was carrying something precious ; so 
he deposited it just opposite to him, where both he and Janet could 
fix their eyes on it. As the old lady slept on till Dover was reached, 
their ceaseless watching was certainly wasted. 

“Janet, you will look after the rugs and I will carry my bag,” he 
whispered. ‘ The crossing is so short that I think I shall stay on 
deck ; it will be safer,” he remarked. 

“It is quite fine, Frank, so do let me stay with you,” said Janet. 

Frank remonstrated, saying it would be too cold; but Janet 
scorned the idea of cold as she wrapped her fur-lined cloak round 
her. ‘They chose a comfortable and sheltered corner, and, putting 
the bag between them, talked happily of what they were going to do. 

Janet was a good sailor, and did not refrain from pitying others less 
fortunate than herself ; she felt proud, too, as several male passengers 
passed the pair, to see that they glanced at her with surprise. One 
man especially interested her ; for as he courteously picked up her 
fallen umbrella, he remarked : 

““T hope you are not feeling cold; there is a rug lying here 
which no one is using.” 

Frank Hulse answered for Janet ; and, starting up, he thanked the 
‘stranger and fetched the rug himself. The black bag remained for 
a moment protected only by Janet, and when Frank returned to his 
place, he remembered. this fact with a slight pinching of conscience, 
although, of course, the precious bag had been in no danger. The 
stranger, having seen the brave young lady provided with an extra 
wrap, raised his hat and walked away. Janet noticed that, as he 
passed under a light, the stranger had fair hair; she could not 
distinguish his features, but she was struck by the fact that there was 
.a deep scar on his close shaven chin. 

“What a civil man, Frank,” said Janet, as she wrapped herself 
up; “and nice-looking, too.” 

“‘ What a long-sighted mortal you must be! I really did not notice 
him. But do you know, Janet, I left this bag in your keeping for 
two minutes, and when I remembered this, I had a moment? of 
anxiety. I promised never to let it out of my sight.” 

“So you don’t trust me, Frank ; that is an unexpected accusation. 
When you get to Paris, perhaps your good opinion of me will return.” 

The journey is not long across the channel, but the’ bustle at 
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Calais is considerable. Janet was too much excited to feel tired, and 
as she waited at the station she amused herself by looking about for 
the courteous gentleman on board; but though she scrutinised all 
the fair heads, she saw nothing at all like him. Evidently he was 
not going on to Paris. 

There was much more crowding now than before, and Frank and 
ais wife found that they had to share the carriage with four other 
sersons. Two gentlemen and two ladies. One was the regular 
British father, taking his daughters to Paris ; the other a dark-haired, 
dark-whiskered, middle-aged man, who was very much wrapped up, 
and entered. immediately after them. 

Janet decided that the party was uninteresting. The dark gentle- 
man was sitting near the window in front of Frank, whilst Janet had: 
the seat next to her husband. Again the black bag was between them, 
safe and barely visible. 

Paris! Who does not know the pleasant sound of the word; the 
eager faces that look out of the train even before the big station is 
reached; the gathering up of wraps.and umbrellas. 

Three minutes before the arrival of the train the dark gentleman 
woke up and began making careful preparations. He opened the 
window and looked out knowingly, yawned, then looked out again. 

** Good gracious !” he said in English, and speaking for the first 
time. ‘“There’s something on the line.” Instantly the opposite 
window was let down by the British father, and Frank, seeing the 
dark man filling up the window space, took one stride across, and 
thrust his head out of the opposite window. His one idea was, “ If 
there is a collision I must save Janet.” 

“ Eh, eh ?” said the anxious father. ‘ What do you see?” 

“Tt is all right,” said Frank, hastily retiring; and in doing so he 
faced the dark man, who was sinking back into his place, whilst 
Janet, who had involuntarily followed her husband to the other side, 
laughed at the sudden collision of voices. 

“ There was a siding close by. I suppose you did not see it,” said 
Frank, a little scornfully. 

“No, upon my honour I didn’t. Very sorry to have caused a 
fright to the ladies, but here we are at our destination.” 

Now followed a general packing up, and just as the train stopped, 
the dark gentleman opened the carriage door and jumped out. 

Janet had not finished packing up her rugs, but Frank helped her: 


with the straps. 
“Take your bag ; don’t mind me. Is this really Paris >—And I’m 


not a bit tired,” she said. 

“ Yes,—all right. You have the ticket for the luggage. Look 
here, Janet. We will leave our luggage and come for it later, and 
I'll just manage the officials as soon as possible, and get out of the 
station. I shall feel free afterwards. Come this way.” They hurried! 
on after the crowd, but instead of going to the waiting-room, passed. 
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on through the station, where the official inquisitor’s white chalk 
mark was required on every package. 

“* Madame has only these rugs,” said Frank, calmly. ‘“ We shall 
go and look for an hotel and come back later for our luggage.” 

It was all very simple and natural, but the official was grumpy. 
Madame must undo all her rugs. Cigars had lately been largely 
smuggled, etc. Janet laughed and obeyed ; then, after several minutes 
of useless unstrapping and strapping, she was chalked. 

“Your bag, if you please, monsieur? Have you anything to 
declare ? ” 

Frank had previously decided to make no opposition to a search, 
as this official was cantankerous. The boxes had been securely 
hidden by shirts and common articles, so he calmly handed the bag. 
There was no fear from such a man as this. 

“The key, monsieur. Come, dépéchons nous.” 

Frank handed the key. 

“Mais! What’s this? It does not fit. Open it yourself.” 

Frank seized the bag. Richards had given him the key at the last 
moment. Could the fool have made a mistake? 

No, it did not fit. Janet was bending over her wraps and did not 
notice her husband’s face as Frank Hulse once more took the bag 
and tried the key. A sudden pallor overspread his features, his 
hand shook slightly as the impatient official called to another colleague 
and mentioned the difficulty. 

** Well : how is this? Monsieur has another key ?” 

“No. This key must fit it.” 

“ But it does not. Here, Pierre, it must be broken open.” 

Janet now took in the situation. 

“How can there have been a mistake, Frank?” she whispered. 
And then noticing the curious expression on his face, she added : 

“Must they open it? Pay them something.” 

The lock apparently was not complicated ; in two seconds the man 
had opened it. There seemed a curious collection of small odds and 
ends ; and in another moment the white chalk cross was scrawled 
over it, and it was handed back to its owner. Frank Hulse took it, 
and then said distinctly : 

“‘T have something else—I must have left it in the carriage. I 
must go back to the train. Come, Janet.” 

“ Indeed you have not, Frank. See, here are my rugs; and you 
know you said-———” 

She paused, for Frank took her arm and hurried her off. 

“Qh, Frank, what is the matter? Are you ” Tears were in 
Janet’s eyes as she followed her husband through a large and now 
deserted salle d’attente. 

“Janet, the most terrible thing has happened to us. I am undone, 
ruined. I can hardly think but it is wisest to say nothing yet. This 
bag is not mine. When or how I know not, but the bag has been 
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changed ; or else I~—-Do you understand, Janet? _I have lost the 
diamonds.” 

Before Janet could answer, the British father and his two daugh- 
ters came face to face with them. 

“Sir, have you got my black bag? I missed it soon after I 
reached the hall where they crammed us in for a quarter of an hour. 
These foolish officials would hardly let me out to look for it; but—— 
Good heavens, here it is! Bella, this gentleman is bringing it back. It 
contains many useful things for " 

“No, no,” said Janet, seeing Frank said nothing and allowed the 
bag to be taken from him. “If this is your bag, please give us back 
ours. It is exactly like it certainly, but af 

“My dear madam, I am sorry to say I did not take yours; it may 
still be in the train, though I own I could not find it. I wish I 
could stop to help in the search, but we are in a great hurry. Bella, 
my dear, make haste; this terrible place is so bewildering, and these 
parleyvous 

They were gone, and Frank and Janet stood silently looking at 
each other. Then a little sob from Janet told plainly how powerfully 
she too was affected. 

“ Frank dear, make haste ; it must be in the train; how strange the 
two bags were so much alike! Of course ours is there. Do come 
back.” 

“Hush,” said Frank, turning a face altered so terribly in its 
expression that Janet trembled at the sight ; “T feel quite bewildered, 
but we must act cautiously. I—I —— 

Now the pair were stopped by another official. 

** What does monsieur want? no one goes back into the station. 
A bag lost—exchanged ? That’s a pity; there is nothing in the train. 
Come this way to the office. Or wait—it must be in the Custom 
House.” 

_ Now followed a long and weary tramping from one large room to: 
another, but all the search was to end in disappointment. At last; 
acting more as if he were in.a dream, Frank, having given a 
description of the missing article in three separate places, slowly 
walked out of the station, handed his wife into a cab and ordered the 
man to drive to the Hétel Beaumont. Janet, after the first sentence, 
had never uttered a word; she too felt crushed; the misfortune was. 
really too great to be fully taken in. 

The Hétel Beaumont was near M. Durand’s business place, which 
was in fact a flat in the Rue R . Frank had already secured his 
rooms, and now he was going there simply to think over what he 
ought to do. Not a word was spoken on the way there, and when 
the landlord came forward Frank merely said that he and his wife 
wanted nothing, but would rest before ordering a meal. 

At last the door was locked and for the first time Janet spoke. 
Her brown eyes seemed to express nothing but horror and misery, 
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and yet she longed for words with which to tell Frank of her intense 
sympathy. 

“Frank, darling, how was it? It seems like witchcraft. Ought 
not we to do something, or go to the police? How was such a thing 
possible? When was the bag changed ?” 

“Tt is almost like witchcraft,” said Frank, sinking down into a 
chair. “All this time I have been trying to make some plan and to 
form some idea of the extent of our misfortune. After much thought 
I am convinced the bag has been stolen. It was done so cleverly 
that the thief must be an experienced man. Janet, don’t you see? 
the dark-haired man changed the bags in that instant of time that 
I looked out of the window. Strange that that old gentleman had 
one almost similar to mine !” 

“He was an accomplice! Why did you not have him taken up ?” 

“Because I feel sure that he was not an accomplice. He is 
staying, I know, at the Hotel Chatham, with his daughters. Besides, 
that bag contained genuine things. No, it was a horrible coincidence 
and the man took advantage of it. But anyhow he meant to rob me. 
He must somehow have learned the secret about the diamonds in 
town, and followed us.” 

Janet could not at once take in all the idea; she only realised fully 
that all their happy holiday was at an end; and worse; that most 
likely Frank would lose all chance of advancement and would almost 
certainly lose his present situation. Who would ever believe in such 
abominable craft and wickedness ? 

“ Frank, let us do something. Hope is not over yet. Shall you 
go to M. Durand, or telegraph? But do wait a little while; we may 
find it and it may be all right. It must be.” ‘And in spite of her 
hopeful words Janet now broke down, as every moment seemed to 
make the misfortune greater. 

“My idea is that the wretch will keep quiet here a few days, and 
that it will be safer not to acquaint the French police. How the fact 
of the diamonds being in that bag became known is a mystery to me, 
but I fear this must be the case. He followed me from London. 
Anyhow I am ruined, Janet.” And in utter despair Frank Hulse hid 
his face in his arms. “If it were myself alone—but it is for your sake, 
Janet, that this seems so ferrible.” git 

“Don’t say that,” said Janet, all at once feeling strong because 
Frank wanted her help. ‘What does it matter about me? Frank, 
tell me what to do. What plan shall we follow? It is perhaps 
possible that 7 

“T seem to have turned over every plan already,” interrupted 
Frank ; “‘and the only one which approves ‘itself to my mind is to 
return at once, this evening, in fact, to London, and tell Mr. Harris 
everything, and also put the English police on their guard. The 
Kenite cannot be sold at once; indéed: it would be impossible to 
dispose of such a valuable stone. The smaller stones can be got rid 
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of here, but the thief will wait to do that, and then will most likely 
try to get back to England.” 

“ Then we shall go back to-night.. Why not before?” 

** Because there is just a chance of the officials finding it. I will 

give them till the evening.” 
‘Suppose they should come here to-morrow morning, and we were 
not here?” asked Janet, as she clasped her hands. 
“T must go this evening. Mr. Harris will wonder at my silence as 
it is.” , 
“Then, Frank, suppose I stay here, in case anything turns up? 
What’s the good of having a wife, if she is not to be useful ?” 

* You, Janet! alone in a Paris hotel! No, no. I have already 
brought enough trouble upon you.” 

But Janet persisted. 

*‘ Frank, don’t talk as if I were to be kept in cotton wool. I am 
determined I will stay here till I hear further from you. Let me see 
you off; that is all I ask; and I will come back straight here in a 
cab. How I shall hate the very idea of Paris in the future! Now, 
Frank, let us have some breakfast, and then go back to the station. 
It is too soon yet to despair.” 

It seemed at this moment as if Janet had the clearer brain of the 
two. The truth was that, having taken in her husband’s plan, she 
determined to help it on. The realisation of his misfortune seemed 
almost too much for him, but his brave little wife would not despair, 
or rather would not allow despair to take possession of her. 

Seeing Janet was not to be moved, Frank gave in, and with heavy 
hearts they began to prepare for further search and inquiry. 

In vain ; the time for the evening train to London saw Frank and 
his wife at the bustling station, and not a ray of hope was in their 
faces. Evidently the best chance was immediate return. The French 
police were warned, but they were a little sceptical about the bag 

_ having been taken, so little could the young Englishman describe the 
supposed thief. The dark hair and dark beard and whiskers was the 
only clue they had. Frank waited till he had seen Mr. Harris 
before setting French detectives to find the thief. 

The train was off, and Janet Hulse turned back with a heavy heart, 

and went into the large waiting hall which in a Paris railway station 
always seems to be more or less like Colney Hatch let loose. 
. Janet sank down ona seat, and dreamily watched the hurrying 
throng, for she seemed to be nearer to Frank here than in the hotel. 
She felt so utterly lonely and miserable now that he was gone, and 
there was no more reason for forcing herself to appear cheerful. Fate 
was indeed against them, and the deep disappointment following the 
joyful expectations was almost more than she could bear. 

Suddenly she gave a start. Whose was that face? Surely she had 
seen it before?. A tall, young-looking man, with dark hair, and who 
carried a well-worn Gladstone bag in his hand. No, she knew no one 
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‘with dark hair like that; but what was familiar about him? Evidently 
the was an Englishman. No—yes—Janet, in looking at him, for a 
moment forgot her trouble. He was talking in French to an official, 
-and she heard him say something about a “ Bureau de Renseigne- 
ment.” What was that? Janet’s French was not very first-rate as to 
.accent, though she spoke fluently. The solution came suddenly into 
her mind. Enquiry Office, of course ; but what was that peculiar scar 
on which the gaslight played? A scar; a curiously-shaped scar—she 
-had seen it before. But where? It was—it was—yes, the young 
‘man who had been so civil about the rug! Of course! That was 
certainly the same mark. But then that man had—yes, far curling 
hair, and this one—she glanced quickly again, her heart seemed to 
leap into her mouth—this one had dark, very dark hair ; and yet 
it was the same mark. If so, it was—it was—yes, undoubtedly this 
man was disguised. And why? 

She started from her seat as if struck by lightning ; but already the 
stranger had walked rapidly away ; and Janet, trembling with strange 
confused thoughts and excitement, sank down into her seat again. 

Only for a moment however. Why should she not follow him? 
Suppose—wild supposition—that this disguised man should be the 
thief? And now she came to think of it, that dark hair was something 
‘like—or might be—the colour of the hair of the man in the railway- 
carriage, only there was no beard and no whiskers. If so 

Janet pinched herself in order to make herself think consecutive 
thoughts ; her brain seemed on fire ; why was she wasting time? She 
-must follow him and accuse him 

“How stupid I am,” said poor Janet to herself, suddenly becoming 
calm. “If Frank were only here he would know what to do. 
‘Where is the Enquiry Office? Anyhow, I can follow him and then see.” 

She asked the question of a stout official and he jerked his head 
‘towards a corridor in a dark corner of the big salle. By this time Janet 
had somewhat collected her thoughts and her prudence, and though 
Still terribly excited she settled that it were wise to see and not be 
seen. She had a large black veil in her pocket which she had 
brought for the wind ; this she now hastily tied round her hat and felt 
sure she could not be recognised. Also she had no travelling ulster 
on, and must look like quite another person. 

As she reached the door of the Bureau and pushed it open, the 
Englishman came out, and she heard the last words of the clerk 
‘within : 

“ The train goes in a quarter of an hour, monsieur, so you have no 
time to lose.” 

“‘ And you say there is a night service from Boulogne ? ” 

“TJ have already told you so,” said the irate official. 

Janet stood on one side, but this time she determined not to let 
the man out of her sight. Neither would she venture into the 
Bureau ; she had heard enough, her mind was made up. The night 
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service from Boulogne. She, too, would take it. What did luggage 
matter? She had her money with her; she had only to do what her 
companion did. 

As to the result of her pursuit, she did not pause to consider. She 
felt that she might perhaps have made a discovery, and for Frank’s 
sake she would do her best. She followed the gentleman at once to 
the ticket office. Several persons were taking tickets but there was no 
press and she managed, still closely veiled, to get behind him. 

“Second class ticket, vid Boulogne,” he said, and:Janet held her 
breath to make sure of his words. What if she should make a mistake ? 

When he had passed she repeated his remark. 

“Second class ticket, via Boulogne.” 

The ticket official looked up at hearing a woman’s voice ; why, 
Janet could not imagine. 

“Via Boulogne ?” 

“Yes,” said Janet decidedly, and apparently her decision prevented 
further questioning. 

She was safe now, at all events ; she had the same ticket and she 
would be in the same train as that man. Mechanically she followed 
him and his Gladstone bag into the wooden pens which are so trying to 
the Englishman’s love of liberty. 

Once here, in the same place as the supposed thief, Janet began to 
cool down and all kinds of dreadful suppositions filled her brain. Had 
she not promised Frank to stay at the hotel till she heard from him ; 
might she not just miss the real good of her staying behind by thus 
chasing a wild idea? She hardly dared look toward the stranger, who, 
standing near the door presently to be opened, took no notice of any 
other traveller. 

By the time Janet had made herself miserable, the door was 
thrown open and the travellers were bidden to come forth. Janet 
noticed that there were but two women and several children besides 
herself and that they staggered under great bundles, whilst she carried 
nothing but a reticule and a small shawl. She noticed nothing 
more till she saw the man enter a smoking-carriage and then she 
hastily got in with the women and children, feeling less afraid now 
she was sure of a friendly fellow-traveller. 

The deed was done and she was in the train on her way to Eng- 
land ; it was no use regretting anything and she even smiled at the 
idea that Frank could not guess where she was or what she was doing. 

Very soon the train shot forth into the gathering darkness; lurid 
clouds brooded no good to the travellers, and very soon the rain 
began ; thick blinding rain that looked intensely dreary. 

Janet shivered and the woman looked kindly at her, wondered she 
had not brought more wraps, and offered her one. Janet accepted 
gratefully and listened to a long story about the woman’s history: her 
husband was waiter at an hotel and she was going to join him. ‘The 
children were in great trouble about crossing the sea. 
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“We shall have a bad crossing,” said Janet; “ but the boats are: 
good.” 

“Yes. Iam going at night because it is cheaper, and my husband 
will meet me at Dover.” 

“Then you do not cross by Boulogne ?” 

“No. I was told to go to Calais.” 

Janet felt sorry ; she liked the woman, and felt that she and her 
children were a protection. Then, intensely wearied out, she dozed a 
little till the train stopped and the tickets were examined. 

“Madame goes on to Calais ?” asked the official. 

““No; to Boulogne for the night service. There is a boat, surely?” 

“Yes, there is a boat.” 

Janet looked out at the driving rain and felt miserable. What 
had she undertaken? And suppose she were mistaken? Besides, what 
could she do? 

At last “ Boulogne” was called out, and stiff and cold she jumped 
out. 

Everything here looked dull and miserable enough ; her carriage 
was at the end of the. train, and, though she looked about for the 
traveller, she saw no one. It was cold and windy, and still the rain. 
came down mercilessly. 

Giving up her ticket, Janet ventured to say to the collector: 

“There is a night service here? I am going by it.” 

The man looked at her ticket and replied : 

*‘ There’s an omnibus going to the quay. Madame will go down im 
it, as it rains 2?” 

“Yes ; certainly. Is there no other passenger by this train ? ” 

“No other lady got down. A gentleman has gone on; do you 
want him ? ” 

“Oh, no; I am alone.” And Janet hurried to the omnibus, 
feeling utterly forlorn. 

What were they waiting for? She thought she would be late and 
asked the question. 

‘Oh, there is another train in twenty minutes; we are waiting for 
that.” 

And Janet waited too, being able to do nothing else. She was 
happy, however, for now she knew that man had got out here. 

Twenty minutes seemed like twenty years. A little bustle followed 
the arrival of the next train, but no passengers appeared, and without 
showing any great haste the coachman got on the box, the other man 
on the step peered into the darkness which shrouded poor Janet, and 
then the vehicle rattled off down the long quay. It was nearly 
midnight ; darkness relieved by only a few stray lights making dark- 
ness more horrible ; and still the wind and rain made a melancholy 
accompaniment. 

Janet had fancied herself brave, but now she shuddered; the 
whole episode was so strange, and she seemed to be the only lady 
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passenger who had come from the train. Of course, the others had 
slept at Boulogne. 

Jolted without pity, she looked forward to hurrying to her berth ; 
and when the omnibus pulled up short she stepped out at once, not 
caring for the rain. 

“Is the boat here?” she asked, paying her fare. 

“Yes, madame ; will madame get out?” 

“Of course. I will go on board at once.” 

Janet stepped out into the rain and semi-darkness, but saw no 
boat. There was an air of perfect solitude here which surprised her. 

“Madame wants to go on to the boat—the night service,” said 
the conductor, passively. 

“Ah!” said the coachman, still more calmly ; then calling out to 
another man who held a lantern, he repeated the remark : 

“Madame wants to go on to the night boat.” 

“Impossible. No one goes on board till a quarter of an hour 
before starting.” 

“And when does it start ? ” asked Janet, as she tried to hold her 
umbrella up against the driving wind and rain. 

* At two o'clock.” 

“Then I must go back to the station,” she answered, feeling sick 
at heart and lonely, but still determined to cross, as she put her foot 
on the step of the old omnibus. 

“Pardon, madame, but we do not return again. It is no use your 
getting in.” 

“But what am I todo? I cannot stay here on the quay in the 
rain and darkness.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. It was nothing to him what 
madame did. 

“Tt is very stormy to-night. Madame had better put off till to- 
morrow.” 

“No. I must go to-night,” she said. ‘I must go to an hotel or 
café ; anywhere so as to be ready to start by the night service.” 

“‘ There’s the hotel near the railway.” 

Janet almost said Yes, but how could she get back? And then he 
might be there ; he might recognise her, and so give her the slip. If 
what she believed was true, that man had the diamonds either 
on his person or in his luggage. 

“‘ Let me go to the nearest place; anywhere where I can sit down,” 
she said, determined not to give way after what she had gone 
through. 

“ Here, then, André; just show this lady the way to some café. 
There can only be a few open now.” 

André was an old fisherman, who was overhauling some baskets, 
evidently part of the cargo for the night service boat. 

“This way, madame,” said the old man, looking down kindly on 
the slight figure by his side. ‘ Madame is alone?” 
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* Yes.” 

“It’s a windy night to be crossing.” 

“I’m going to my husband,” said Janet, feeling how strange it must 
seem to the Frenchman to see her quite alone and unprotected. 

‘“ Here is the nearest café. They have only opened a week, and 
don’t seem inclined to shut up.” 

** Will you fetch me when it is time to go? It would be very kind,” 
asked Janet, humbly. 

“Certainly. I’m helping to load the steamer.” 

He opened the door, and then left her, and Janet found herself in 
a small room with the accessories of a poor café—small wooden 
tables, on which there were large water bottles and glasses, and a 
dirty sanded floor. In one corner a dark-eyed woman and two men 
were playing at cards; the men were speaking in loud tones, and 
looked not too sober. Janet did not like the appearance of the party.. 

“ T want to have a room to wait in till the night boat goes,” said 
Janet, in a low voice. The woman stared, and the men turned round 
to see the strange apparition. 

“A room? Come here, Mariette; show madame upstairs, and 
then go to bed,” said the hostess ; then the party resumed their play. 

A dirty, sleepy servant showed Janet up some narrow stairs, and 
opened the first door she came to with a certain air of grandeur. 

“Here is a room for madame ; and a good bed, if madame likes to- 
rest.” 

“Thank you; leave me the candle and matches,” said Janet, 
thankful at last to be under shelter and alone. 

The door closed, and Janet looked round. How strange that the 
sound of voices came up so clearly. She looked about for a window, 
for the place was close and stuffy, and of evil odour. There was a 
thick curtain across the window. Where did it look out? If on to 
the street she would feel more at ease, for never had she felt so 
much as if she were in very strange company. If only Frank were 
with her! She peeped behind the curtain, and saw Good heavens ! 
the window merely looked down into the café, and there below her, 
but not looking her way, were the woman and the two men. She: 
was in a kind of box-room, very like an enclosed “ minstrels’ gallery ” 
of the public room. 

Janet thought at once how easily she could be murdered here, and 
that no one would hear of her again. She regretted not having 
insisted on getting into the boat. Surely she could not in her cabin 
have interfered with the loading. She saw now that a pane of the- 
window was broken, and if she listened she could hear all that was 
said. She hastily drew back the curtain and gazed round the room. 
It was very small and devoid of furniture, except such as was: 
absolutely necessary. The bed looked most uninviting, and she 
determined to wait patiently seated on the only chair the room 
contained. 
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Presently the sounds below became louder ; Janet could hear some 
of the words. What were they doing? A cold shudder crept 
through her veins. ‘The most raging sea would be preferable to this 
room ; but what could she do? 

She determined to watch the strange party ; just as one watches an 
animal one is afraid of. So, softly locking her door, she blew out her 
candle and drew a little of the curtain back. Close to the window 
she could hear perfectly what was said. Evidently they were having 
high words over the game. 

One of the two men, who sat a little sideways, so that’ Janet 
could see his ill-favoured profile, was holding two five-franc pieces in 
his hand, or so Janet fancied by the look of them. 

“There’s only an hour before the boat goes, and I must double 
my money. Sacré bleu! Martin, you couldn’t have won that last set 
if you hadn’t cheated.” 


“Cheated! Ah, ah, mon vieux!” ‘Then came a string of oaths 
which had never been included in Janet’s French grammar or 
dictionary. 


“Ves, I expect someone has marked these cards. Is it you, 
Madame Minaud ?” 

“That’s good! What will you say next, Artoit? You have been 
drinking too much ; and it is not often you get so much money in 
your hands.” 

Artoit certainly looked as if he had been drinking ; but as there 
was still a bottle and little glasses by the side of the two, the drinking 
was not all in the past. He now emptied another glassful of brandy, 
and struck the table with his fist. 

* Let us begin again—Wait a moment! I'll put the Englishman’s 
bag ready, and it won’t take me a moment to run across the quay 
with it.” 

He staggered across the café, came just below Janet’s window, 
and soon returned with a Gladstone bag in his hand, which he put 
close to his chair. 

A Gladstone bag—why fe had carried one; but then why should 
it be his? Janet held her breath as she looked at it intently. 

The hostess also looked at it without holding her breath, but she 
stooped down and tried to open it, in spite of Artoit’s growl of 
remonstrance. 

“Let it alone, Madame Minaud.” 

“Tf you had two five-franc pieces given you to carry it from the 
station it must contain something worth having. Let’s see.’ 

“The Englishman was at the hotel, he gave me his “sl to carry 
down to the boat, and said he would follow in five minutes. I never 
told him I should come here.” 

Artoit laughed loudly at this ; it seemed indeed to amuse them all. 
The bag, however, was securely locked, and not to be opened, and in 
a moment they began their game again, and time for them passed all 
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too quickly. But still in the same cramped attitude sat Janet, crouch- 
ing near the window, staring at the Gladstone bag. 

By that first train she knew there had only been one passenger 
besides herself; but, of course, by the second train there might have 
been others who had not come to the omnibus. Those others might 
have had Gladstone bags. What more likely? But yet—why should 
two five-franc pieces be given for the carriage of a bag worth so little 
money? Why had not the owner taken it with him from the station ? 
Was it that he did not wish to be recognised as having a bag at all 
in his possession? Or, was it that he might be donning another 
disguise ? Janet had a woman’s mind ; she was so firmly convinced she 
was right that each new discovery was accepted as proof, when in 
truth no logical brain would have admitted that there was any proof 
at all. 

“That bag,” said Janet to herself, “contains the Kenite and the 
other stolen diamonds, and I must get hold of it. But how? He 
will not let it out of his sight when once on the boat.” 

She looked and looked, and knew nothing of time; only she 
racked her brain to find a plan, but none came—none. _ Still the men 
drank and played, and ina short time Artoit became so muddled that 
after a period of idiotic laughing, his head sank on his arm, whilst 
his companions in vain tried to rouse him. 

“Leave him there,” said the hostess, carefully abstracting some of 
his money from his waistcoat-pocket. “ Anyhow, he owes me this for 
all the absinthe and brandy he has drunk.” 

A low knock at the door and Janet heard the old sailor’s voice. 

“ The night boat will soon start. Where is the dame Anglaise ?” 

** Attendez, attendez,” said the dark-eyed woman; “I'll tell her.” 
But though Janet was afraid of discovery, she still stuck to her post : 
she was looking at the bag. 

“What is to be done with Artoit?” whispered the landlady. 
“And this bag? A good idea! The sailor can take it across; 
Tl say it’s madame’s luggage. Once on the boat it won’t matter. 
Or you, Martin, will you take it across ? you see Artoit can’t move.” 

“It’s not weather for a dog to be out in. Thank you; Artoit can 
do his own errands.” 

Madame seized the bag and opened the door. Janet, by straining 
her ears, could hear her words. 

“Come in, come in, monsieur ; madame is coming at once; she was 
asleep. Here, take her bag, will you ; it’s not very heavy. I must make 
her pay for keeping us up so late. It’s strange for a lady to be alone 
like this.” 

Another moment and Janet lighted the candle and answered 
madame’s call as if she were asleep. She must act naturally. 

“‘ Make haste, madame, the boat is going very soon and I want to 
shut up. Here is the bill.” 

. Janet opened the door and took the bill. It was exorbitant. 
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Never mind that. Supposing the bag were really his, she would! 
almost send madame another pound. However, in order to keep up 
appearances, she said: - : 

“Tt is very much. I have not been here long . 

** Ah, madame, you came late, you have had the best room; and 
it isn’t everyone who would have taken in madame in this way , 

Janet hurried away. In comparison with this woman the old sailor’s 
face looked like the face of an angel to her, and she thought nothing: 
of the gust of wind which nearly threw her down as the café door 
shut behind her. She seized his arm as she said : : 

“What a terrible crossing we shall have.” 

“Yes, indeed ; but you won’t be more than six hours unless it gets 
worse.” 

“Six hours! it is usually three.” Then she said to herself: “ How 
was she to keep the bag? At present it was thought to be hers.” 

** There is a good cabin for ladies, I suppose ?” she asked aloud. 

“There’s a small cabin.” 

** And a stewardess ?” 

*‘ Not in this boat.” 

** Are there many other lady passengers ? ” 

“No, madame ; you are the only one; but that won’t matter.” 

“The only lady on board!” Janet stopped short. “ But I can’t: 
go alone with no woman on board.” 

The old man led her to the edge of the quay and then peering” 
through the darkness into the depth below, Janet saw a miserable 
little steamer, a mere cargo boat; nothing like the beautiful steamer 
she had come in. 

“ No, no, I can’t go. I willtake a bed for the night at some hotel.” 

** Will you go back to Madame Minaud ? ” 

“No, no. ‘Take me somewhere else,” she said hurriedly. “I do 
not like the looks of that woman at all. Make haste, please ; I am 
getting wet through, and it is so cold.” 

The old sailor was evidently touched by her distress and after a 
moment’s pause, said : 

“Come then ; I know a good woman who will give you a bed. It 
is not far.” 

And Janet followed him, as, still carrying the bag, he led the way. 
Half an hour later she was once more alone in a room and the 
Gladstone bag was with her. 

In spite of a locked door, she trembled with fear. It was the first: 
time she had been in the position of knowingly keeping what was not. 
her own; but fate had indeed been on her side; she was a very 
willing thief. She knelt beside the bag and wondered how to open 
it; she tried to think how she was to return it if it proved to 
contain nothing but a gentleman’s effects. Suppose the police were 
set on her track? After searching it, she must get rid of it at once ¢. 
tired out as she was, she could not sleep with this thing in her room. 
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Suddenly she remembered she had Frank’s keys and her own in 
her pocket. Their luggage was still at Paris, having never been 
claimed. With trembling hands, she drew the bunch of keys from 
lier pocket and tried them. At first uselessly ; then one slipped in, 
and she turned it. No, it only turned. She tried again and again ; in 
vain; she must give it up. All at once, as if by magic, the key turned 
the lock and the bag flew open. 

A mist of intense dread and hope came before her eyes; she could 
not see anything but some linen, some socks and other odds and 
ends. She must look thoroughly, now she had done the deed. She 
lifted the linen; the lost packets were so small in reality that they 
could be put into any corner. There was nothing—nothing. At 
last, almost mad with disappointment, she threw everything on the 
floor ; she would empty the bag ; she would look at everything. 

Now all the contents were scattered, and not one package was 
unopened. All she had done, all she had gone through, was utterly 
useless ! 

If the man had disguised himself, then it had nothing to do with 
the loss of her husband’s diamonds, and all the plots she had fancied 
she had unravelled were only a mare’s nest. 

Hot tears of bitter disappointment fell from her eyes. She heard 
the clock strike four; the dawn had not yet pierced the night’s 
curtain ; there was nothing to be heard but the faint sound of a 
distant market-cart. Evidently Boulogne folk rose early. Had the 
night boat gone without that passenger as it had certainly gone 
without his luggage? Or, worse thought—had he waited for it? 

_ One by one she put back the things as neatly and carefully as she 
would have done for Frank ; she felt so penitent for having accused 
that poor, unknown man of robbery. She mentally asked his pardon 
very humbly now. He should anyhow find everything in order in 
his bag if not exactly in the same order as before. The dress-coat 
should not be crushed, a pair of socks squeezed into that corner 
should prevent his best shirt-front from being crumpled. But how 
was this? This pair of socks would not be squeezed as socks are 
meant to be. They were hard—they were not rolled properly. Janet 
unrolled them. Out fell—yes, upon the floor, a packet, a small box. 
On the box, half broken off, was the seal always used by the firm of 
Milsom and Harris. 

Janet stifled a cry of joy. Wildly she again turned out the bag, 
undid the other socks, and found several more boxes. After all, she 
was right ; right ;—and she had found the diamonds. She had saved 
Frank’s future ; she had Poor little woman ! tired, excited and wet 
through, Janet hid her face in her hands and this time wept for 
oy. 

’ "Before the quay was as lively as usual, a little figure might have 
been seen walking quietly down to the landing-place, followed by a 
blue bloused man, carrying a Gladstone bag. 
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The little English lady was very self-possessed ; at all events out- 
wardly. 

The official at the small custom-house was reading a telegram when 
Janet addressed him. 

“ Monsieur, I could not go by the boat last night; I heard there 
was no stewardess on board. There ought to be one. I shall com- 
plain about it.- The sailor who took me to some lodgings brought 
this bag to me; he thought it-was my luggage. It is not mine, and 
I have to pay this man for bringing it back.” : 

“A bag—Ah, a bag—yellow—a Gladstone bag. Here is a 
telegram about this. It is fortunate you brought it. But there! it 
should have been registered.” 

“May I see the telegram, monsieur? I am sorry the gentleman is 
anxious. Would it be well to telegraph to him? I will pay for the 
message.” 

The official showed her the telegram. Janet noted the address. 
She meant to follow that trace; at least, of course, the firm would. 
How they would praise her! Tired—not much, this morning ; why, 
she felt inclined to dance. 

“‘T must go by the next boat ; when does it start? May I use this 
ticket ?” 

“No, madame, you must take another; this one only holds good 
for the night service.” 

Janet remained long enough to see that the telegram was sent. 
“Bag all right; will follow by next boat.” Janet sent another 
telegram to Frank and directed it to Mr. Harris at his office. ‘ Do 
nothing more till you see me. Crossing by Boulogne boat.” 


It was only afterwards that Janet fully realised the weary waiting at 


Boulogne till the starting of the afternoon boat, and the stormy crossing. 
What she did fully realise at the time was the passing glimpse of a 
man with fair hair and gentlemanly appearance hurrying on to the 
boat at Folkestone to make inquiries for a lost Gladstone bag, and 
the agony she endured till the train steamed out of Folkestone, en 
route for London. 

The next thing to be always remembered was Frank’s face at the 
station : it was so pale and anxious. 

“Janet, dearest, you are safe! What news? Tell me quickly. 
Mr. Harris is here waiting to know.” He dared say no more. And 
then Janet cried and laughed as she answered : 

“Oh, Frank, I have turned detective, and I have found them; I 
have them here. Aren’t you glad?” In spite of the public place, 
she held out the small boxes which she had concealed in her dress. 
“Look, Frank, are they all here? Is the Kenite safe?” 

“Ves, thank God! Janet, you have saved us! My clever little 
wife! But I can’t understand. Where is the thief; is he caught? But 
wait! Where is the proof against him ?—for we have all the dia- 
monds here. Did the police keep nothing? If so he will escape us.” 
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“ How stupid of me! Frank, I never thought of that. I searched 
his bag and took everything. I am not a good detective yet. Never 
mind ; come and tell Mr. Harris. I have so much to tell you.” 

Need we say that Mr. Harris was as much impressed with Janet’s 
pluck as was her husband. 

“Tt was fortunate I did tell my wife,” said Frank Hulse to Mr. 
Harris when they parted. 

“My dear fellow, she’s one in a thousand! By the way, what 
about your trip to Paris?” The young pair shook their heads ; they 
didn’t want to go back there! 

But before the next summer was over Mr. and Mrs. Hulse went 
to Switzerland in grand style, for Frank was now “Co.” in the firm 
of Milsom and Harris. 


— BLEED 


THE MILESTONE. 


MEN. and women, a shifting crowd, we hasten by ; 
Less changeful moves a summer cloud across the sky. 

But firmly by the broad highway 

Is set the milestone worn and gray. 

Let him who will its legend read, 

Or idly glance or scorn to heed ; 

Yet it whispers to everyone, 

Just so much of the journey done. 


Just so much of the journey done ere falls the night ; 
‘Tired feet their way have hither won, and footsteps light. 

Here troop the children-warm with play, 

Here fondly dreaming lovers stray. 

Fair as young hope do buds of spring 

About the ancient milestone cling ; 

Still it marks in the morning sun, 

Just so much of the journey done. 


Soft and slow like a mourner’s tears there falls the rain ; 
‘Through misty half-forgotten years love looks in vain. 

Grief-laden showers, ye may not raise 

The withered flowers of other days ; 

Yours will it rather be to shrine 

The bow whose promise is divine, 

When at last in the setting sun, 

The milestone tells the journey done. 


SypNEY GREY. 

















FAIR NORMANDY. 


By Cuar.tes W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AurHor or * THROUGH 
Hovuanp,” *‘ LETTERS FROM MajorCa,” ETC. ETC. 
E steamed in- 
to-Newhaven 
long before we 
|| thought we had 
arrived. But. there 
was no doubt about 
| it. The train dis- 
|| charged its cargo, 
| human and _ other- 
||| wise. Most people 
4 were evidently pre- 
“ pared for the event, 
‘dand in a moment 
‘ij the platform was 
crowded. Nearly 
\|if everyone carried a 
|} bag or bundle; and 
jin the present in- 
"stance the bundles 
i were incommoding 
4 and aggressive, and 
i gave rise to sundry 
ee ® te |) cjaculations that in 
ery days gone by would 

: sre! i not have been 
: a * {considered _ parlia- 
— ee mentary, but that 

SS ————— - in the times on 
TOMB OF LOUIS DE BREZE, ROUEN CATHEDRAL. which we have fallen 
are very much so. 
People have a way of doing up their sticks and umbrellas with their 
rugs, regardless of ribs and the human frame in general, including 
the human temper. The result is often loss of dignity on both 
sides : sinning and sinned-against déclining, like the coloured gentle- 
man who stopped the dance because someone had been guilty of 
the baseness of embracing his wife, to “accept an apology.” 

The crowd hurried through the long shed which runs down the 
length of the Newhaven platform. The lady travellers looked, as 
usual, singular objects, very much out of balance. It must be a 
serious study with them to discover the most grotesque manner in 
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which they can dress themselves for travelling, and doing what our 
forefathers called the Grand Tour. All that can be said in extenua- 
tion of the barbarism is that if the “ Englishwoman abroad ” occa- 
sionally shocks our sensibilities by recalling the ceremonies of the 
fifth of November, she also adds a good deal to our enjoyment by 
equally rousing one’s sense of humour. However, there are many 
exceptions to the rule. 

“Have you everything?” I asked of H. C., who had undertaken to 
look after our small impedimenta throughout the journey. He knew 
of old my propensity for losing everything by degrees, and my in- 
ability to carry anything in the shape of a load without a humiliating 
collapse. We had not travelled together since our visit to Majorca, 
where he had so wasted his time in writing poetry, and studying the 
postures of the fair penitents in the softly-lighted churches : that dim 
religious gloaming which appeals so much to the senses, and like a 
sweet, subdued voice, charms all who come beneath its influence. 

Extremes meet : and after Majorca, H. C.’s spirit seemed to have 
undergone a transformation. It is not at all an unusual experience 
in life, as everyone will acknowledge who has made mankind his 
proper study. H.C. was also at a transitional age: that period of 
life, when to-day we go from the sublime to the ridiculous, to-morrow 
return to the sublime, the day after once more take up the ridicu- 
lous. The only objection to be made is that we are at this age 
generally much more ridiculous than sublime; and, perhaps, are 
sublimely unconscious of being either the one or the other. 

H. C. then, after Majorca, had, like the weathercock on the 
Temple of the Winds, veered round. He had gone. from South to 
North ; from poetry to prose. 

In other words, he had visited Ireland for the express purpose of 
studying the question of Home Rule. In Majorca he had been, in 
politics, an advanced Liberal; almost a Radical: a state of mind 
which had given rise to a hundred quarrels between us; and, hap- 
pily, as many reconciliations. He returned from Ireland a staunch 
Conservative ; clothed and in his right mind ; convinced that Conser- 
vatism was absolutely necessary to the welfare and ultimate saving of 
the country; that Home Rule was a delusion of the evil one, com- 
pared with which dynamite was an agency for good; and that the 
days of Radicalism were numbered. 

This was a wonderful change for the better, and its effect upon him 
was apparent in the fine repose his countenance had gained during 
the transitional period. 

To return. “Have you everything?” I asked, as we followed 
leisurely on the outskirts of the crowd. For all this hurry and bustle 
was unnecessary ; we had a great amount of time before us. 

“ Everything,” replied H. C. “You can depend upon me. I 
never left anything behind me in my life.” 

Yet when, on board, I looked for my favourite stick and a friend’s 
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ancient umbrella, who had taken my new one in a mistake for his own 
in coming away from a dinner-party the previous evening—these 
things are always mistakes, and always at the expense of the victim— 
I found that stick and umbrella were not forthcoming. H. C. pro- 
tested that he had left nothing behind him, and I could not have 
brought them from home... However, on writing a letter of inquiry to 
the lost property office, at Victoria, in due time I received the follow- 
‘ng reply : 

_ -“S1r,—Your stick and umbrella—the latter very old and slightly 
disfigured with holes in the silk and one or two broken ribs—were 
found in a first-class railway compartment, at Newhaven, and have, as 
usual in such cases, been forwarded to the London Bridge Lost 
Property Office. May we suggest to the gentleman who left them 
behind, that the new-fashioned waterproof, of which the little cape is 
finished off with hooks, whereon to hang umbrellas, small parcels, 
guide books, old china and similar articles, would be found useful, and 
would save further losses on your journey ?” 


This was an excellent idea ‘that had never struck us—though we 
thought the Lost Property Office at Victoria slightly presuming’ in 
offering advice. To see H. C. going about like a perambulating 
‘suspending machine or rotatory roasting-jack, would certainly be pro- 
‘ductive of what in these days one so earnestly seeks and so. seldom 
‘finds—a new sensation. But the Missing Property Office, like the 
Frenchman in the fable, had lost sight of greater possibilities. Before 
many days were over, H. C. came to me with a countenance expres- 
‘sive of greater misery than I- had ever thought countenance could 
assume ; he had lost his mackintosh. . Of course any articles sus- 
pended from the cape would have gone with it. 

Passing in due time. through the shed, and following like sheep in 
‘the footsteps of the crowd, we saw, far down the quay, the Dieppe 
‘boat getting up steam. 

It was quite a warm day and the sun shone brilliantly, though it 
“was the end of September, and all the Michaelmas bills were pro- 
bably passing through the post for those who had Michaelmas bills 
to pay ; and all- the Michaelmas geese had quacked their last requiem, 
had been dressed and eaten by that large class of the community who 
would rather be guilty of high treason than depart from the obser- 
vance of ancient customs ; especially when those customs concern the 
pleasures of. the table. How long, for instance, would the: Lord 
Mayor’s show continue if the Lord Mayor’s banquet were put an end 
to? It can be nothing but that glorious anticipation which’ sustains 
the great dignitary and ‘all the lesser lights of the Civic List, in their 
conspicuous progress through wards and boundaries, through “ Chepe 
and Bar” on each recurring ninth of November. It may indeed be 
said, that men are heroes and know it not. 

We steamed out of Newhaven in full sunshine, which played and 
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56 Fair Normandy. 
glittered upon the water, and made us feel happy and exhilarated as 
the best efforts of Soyer or Francatelli could never have done. But 
then we were not Lord Mayors and Aldermen. We were above the 
pleasures of the table. Our feasts were feasts of reason and flows of 
soul... The glories of sunshine, the beauties of nature, the grandeur 
of the boundless ocean, the matchless monuments of antiquity raised 
by human genius: these we delighted in; these were the objects of 
our ambition; these formed the delight of our eyes. We were 
disciples of Dr. Syntax ; and, if we did not meet with all the ad- 
ventures, all the fame and distinction of that great and immortal man, 
we were content to follow in his footsteps and shine as lesser lights. 
There are stars of different degrees in all the constellations, and these 
contribute to the making of a perfect whole. 

The sea this morning was almost a sea of glass. Had it not been 
for a slight swell upon the water, H. C. would never have lost his 
brilliant complexion and tried all parts of the vessel in turn for a 
comfortable quarter without motion. 

As we left the piers of Newhaven and gazed back upon the town 
with feelings that Lord Byron might have envied, it looked quite pic- 
turesque and romantic. There were no grand monuments to be seen ; 
no twelfth-century cathedral or fourteenth-century ruin, ecclesiastical 
or otherwise ; but the shores were English, and we were parting from 
them, and what sentiment could stir up greater emotion? H. C., 
indeed, who had only recently left the Emerald Isle, had caught up 
much of the spirit of its demonstrative people, disappeared in the 
saloon on pretence of recovering himself. But some twenty minutes 
later, on going down to inquire after him, I found him settling an 
extensive luncheon bill with the steward. He paid for his treachery 
presently in a very different coin ; but I will not reveal secrets. 

The shores of old England dissolved and disappeared, and in about 
four hours’ time those of France opened up to our vision. 

By this time the weather had changed ; the skies were overcast ; 
rain was beginning to fall. We went up to the Captain for consola- 
tion, who only harrowed our feelings by telling us that “ the clouds 
were full of rain, and for some days to come we should have a steady 
downpour.” We told him we rather differed from him. “So did 
the Inquisitors from Galileo,” he replied with a calm superiority, “ but 
for all that the fine old fellow was right.” H.C. thought this a dis- 
respectful way of speaking of the great astronomer, but presently 
philosophically remarked that most men are a law unto themselves, 
and must be judged accordingly in all matters that do not concerm 
the great principles of our mental and moral nature. Nevertheless 
we conceived less respect for the skipper’s “ weather forecasts ;” we 
took heart of grace—and the rain actually cleared and the clouds 
rolled away as we entered Dieppe Harbour. 

We had not seen it for some years, yet nothing, at a first glance, 
seemed changed. ‘ 
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The whole quay, the outlines of town and churches, awoke sad 
memories within us. What happy days we had spent here in our 
boyhood, with one whose pen was laid aside and whose voice was 
silent for ever. One whose beauty of face and gracefulness of spirit 
‘we had never seen equalled. One who day by day and year by 
year had borne a never-varying charm; whose price had been to 
us as far above rubies, and whose departure withdrew for ever all 
our sunshine. What inexpressibly sad and bitter-sweet memories 
those days now awoke within us. What numberless incidents and 
hours of pleasure and delight passed as the scenes of a panorama 
through the memory—that illimitable world with its inexhaustible 
caverns. Dieppe, at that period, was the most fashionable of all 
resorts on the sea coast. It was a long succession of ambassadors’ 
and other balls of almost regal splendour ; of afternoon and evening 
receptions ; of picnics to the Chateau d’Arques, where wine and 
laughter mingled and flowed in light and sparkling streams; and 
a happy carelessness marked the hours, and youth gilded the very 
sunshine. And ghostly séances and spiritualistic manifestations did 
their best to convert the sceptical in these matters, but seldom suc- 
ceeded. And the Casino was ever gay with a refined crowd, and the 
sea for ever rolled and swished over its pebbly beach. 

It still rolls on. It is just the same as ever; as far as can be seen 
it has not advanced or receded bya span or a hair’s breadth. The 
_ very bathing machines are unchanged; the pebbles on the shore 
might be the same as those of old. But the fun and laughter, the 
happy carelessness which thought that sorrow would never come, 
and nothing would ever change, and youth and comeliness would 
last for ever—where are they? Echo answers Where? and her voice 
is sad with the sadness of “‘a far-off wail as of souls in pain”—but it 
is only the answering refrain of our own soul, labouring in sorrow for 
“what might have been” in the intervening years: all the hopes 
unfulfilled, all the joys we have missed; all the tangled threads that 
once promised to remain so clear a skein in our keeping; all the 
future that promised to be so brilliant. What is the life of each one of 
us, compared with the anticipated triumphs of youth, but a long series 
of failures and delusions, of rude awakenings and hardening realities ? 

And to us, above all changes: the beautiful eyes that were wont 
to gaze into our own; the silvery voice that took a yet softer and 
sweeter tone at our approach ; the hand that would seek ours with 
gentle pressure; the words and thoughts and deeds that were ever 
full of a wisdom that was better than the wisdom of this world: all 
closed and silent with a silence that is death-like; leaving a vacancy 
that ever seems boundless as the realms of space ; a solitude measure- 
less as eternity. 

But nothing, as far as we could see of Dieppe itself, was changed. 
The quay, as of old, was lined with groups of people. There were 
fishermen with their baskets, and fishwomen with their white caps 
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and fresh: faces, all intent for the moment upon the approaching 
steamer. ‘The quay looked very picturesque, and H. C. was charmed. 

There is a fascination undoubtedly about seamen and everything 
belonging to sea life which never fails to assert itself. The rough dress 
of the sailor is often distinguished by a harmony of tone and colouring 
that a landsman may seek in vain. His occupation invests him with 
a singular and exceptional interest. There is nothing small or narrow 
about it: it is free and adventurous. It is associated with all the 
grandeur of the ocean. Its very danger gives it an additional charm. 
“They that go down to the sea in ships and occupy their business in 
great waters, these men see the works of the Lord and His wonders 
in the deep.” Men of whom such words can be written are separated 
from the ordinary level of mankind, with all its small aims and 
jealousies, all its lowering rivalries. 

And so they are always picturesque and interesting. The very 
outlines of their craft, whether silhouetted against a dark grey sky, or 
storm-tossed upon the angry waves, or gliding smoothly over calm 
waters gilded by summer sunshine: these outlines in all phases of 
light and shade, of storm or calm, fill one with admiration, and at 
once appeal to one’s sense of the beautiful. 

To H.C., who was far less at home on these shores than the 
writer: -who knew, indeed, far more of the Emerald Isle than of 
France; yet who possibly would succeed in tracing many a point of 
resemblance between the two races: everything bore the charm of 
novelty. . He saw a picturesqueness in every face and form which we 
certainly did not always detect, and carried his theory—that every 
person possesses a marked individuality of his own which gives him a 
¢listinct and separate interest—to a point bordering upon mania. 

That no two minds are exactly alike is a fact that has long been 
settled out of court ; but that every person possesses sufficient indi- 
viduality to make him personally interesting is an error only to be 
indulged by those who have-seen little of the world, or who—to quote 
Pope once more—have not made mankind, their proper study. 

The truth. is that individuality is the rarest of gifts. The greater 
portion of mankind is imitative; has no opinion of its own, and 
so affords Darwin some excuse for his supposed discovery in the 
regions of evolution, and Carlyle.a good deal of reason for his 
sweeping: condemnations. Perhaps all this is as well; for one sees 
too often that when men have strong opinions they often lead them 
into wild errors which land them high and dry upon the rocks of 
failure and adversity. If the wisdom of Solomon has descended, it 
has diminished through the ages, and, like the Prophet’s mantle, has 
fallen upon few. 

H. C. did not wish to stay in Dieppe, and I did not care to do so. 
Some old memories are pleasant to revive, others are full of pain. 
We therefore decided to go through to Rouen. 

The boat drew up alongside with what seemed infinite labour, and 
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the crowd that had rushed through the sheds and up the quays of 
Newhaven now landed and crossed very soberly to the custom-house. 
They were no longer in their own country, and their ardour seemed 
to cool before the prospect of the ordeal before them. It is, after all, 
a very mild ordeal for those who have nothing to declare and are 
guiltless of the good old-fashioned but dangerous game of smuggling. 
Our own part was soon over. H.C., looking somewhat pale and 
cadaverous, hastened over to the buffet, where he made excellent 
use of his time; after which we took our seats in the train and 
steamed away. 

We left the crowded harbour, with its straggling groups and all its 
shipping, and passed down the quay beside some of the houses of the 
town that were sufficiently old and quaint and curious to make us feel 
ourselves in a new and much more interesting world than we had 
left four or five hours ago. H. C., like many before him, was puzzled 
to find everyone about him talking French ; and that even the very 
street boys possessed an advantage in speaking a language that was a 
sealed book to him. I may anticipate the weeks by adding that on 
his return to England he was equally perplexed at hearing the street 
boys talking English. 

We passed away from the town, and endeavoured to banish all 
sad remembrances from our mind. The “luxury of pain” has 
never appealed to our temperament. Pain we have had, almost in 
infinitude, but it has at all times proved itself an “unmixed sorrow,” 
in which the softer element found no place. And probably where 
that element does come in, the pain will be found of that gentle 
and sentimental description which rather adds a charm to the life: 
just as the slightest possible timp frequently adds a grace to the walk. 

We steamed away from Dieppe, and shortly passing through a 
long tunnel, came back to light and life in the fertile valley of the 
Seir: a stream which, though narrow, adds much beauty to the land- 
scape, and is so winding in its course that the railway crosses it 
more than twenty times. The scenery is charming and sylvan, 
though calm and smiling at first, rather than grand or sublime. 
Mills are dotted about here and there; factories are devoted to 
cotton spinning and the making of cotton goods, for which Normandy 
—and Rouen especially—is famous. 

But the land is chiefly given up to orchards; and the apple trees 
in Normandy are as plentiful as the vines in Italy. For Normandy 
is a cider-loving country, and it takes the place of wine with the 
people. To-day the countless trees were laden with fruit: and the 
fruit was rosy and ready for falling. Here and there, indeed, where, 
perhaps, an orchard was more sheltered and sunny than its neighbours, 
the harvest had already begun, and men with long poles shook the 
branches and prodded refractory apples ; and women gathered them 
into baskets and carried them to the carts in waiting. 

The scenery was very English in aspect—as it so often is both 
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in Normandy and Brittany: a rare thing in France, or anywhere 
abroad. The fields were often intersected by hedges that in summer 
must be green and flowering, the home of the wild rose and the 
honeysuckle. The valley was broken up by hills, and the more 
distant were thickly wooded, clothing the landscape with a rich and 
luxuriant garment. This was heightened by the tints of autumn, 
which were beginning to appear. 

One only regretted that the train steamed on too quickly, oud 
that spots on which we would have liked to feast our eyes passed in 
flashes out of sight. 

Here and there we came upon deep ravines, wild and wooded, 
made musical and sparkling by the streams which ran through them. 
One longed to explore them ; to follow them up to their source ; and 
they would no doubt well repay any amount of labour ; but Time 
forbids these luxuries and delights. The hidden nooks and recesses 
of a country, the most beautiful and the most untrodden, must for 
most of us remain unknown. The days and the weeks pass too 
quickly. He who can devote his life to wandering may take all the 
by-paths and silent ways of the world. But most of us must be 
content with earth’s broader outlines. We must fill in the details 
in imagination, or in our dreams. We have this advantage : we 
may fill them in as we will, and make of each dream-picture a 
paradise. 

We passed through the town and valley of Clére, noting on the 
left an interesting but restored chateau of the fifteenth century. Then, 
running over a magnificent viaduct a hundred feet high, we stopped at 
Malaunay. 

From this point to Rouen, the line passes through a series of 
detached villas and factories and tall chimneys, and it all looked very 
business-like and very English. Yet the wooded hills and undula- 
tions, the well-kept gardens and smiling orchards that were still in 
evidence, lent their charm to the scene, and made even the prosy 
mills and chimneys seem interesting and romantic. Even the very 
smoke that hung over Rouen possessed an attraction that no smoky 
town in England could bring with it. It was clear and blue, re- 
sembling rather a denser atmosphere tinged with the colour of the 
sky. Finally, with a charming view of the blue hills bordering the 
Seine, we passed into the station. 

A man in a white blouse immediately seized upon our hand 
luggage, and rapidly disappeared. We looked for him right and left ; 
‘we made every inquiry ; but we saw him no more. 

At length a young porter claimed kinship with the delinquent as 
‘mon oncle,” and announced that he had gone off with a lady. This 
sounded suspicious, and seemed to reflect upon the morals, if not the 
honesty, of the absent porter. A woman, they say, is at the bottom 
of every mischief—a condemnation at once sweeping and comprehen 
sive. But here was a case in point. 
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At length: after the station, and all the remaining porters—who 
considered their honour involved and their character at stake—had 
given twenty minutes to clearing up the mystery, had searched every 
nook and corner of the baggage department, and had driven the 
station-master to desperation: the missing luggage was found in the 
depths of one of the empty carriages outside, of which the coachman, 
tired of the delay, had fallen—more or less uncomfortably—asleep on 
his box. ‘The absent porter was honest after all, but: that was‘ the 
most that could be said for him. Neither he nor the lady had put 
in an appearance when we finally departed. 

We made straight for the Hétel d’Angleterre, and, in doing SO, 
looked in vain for the ancient streets, the gabled houses, and all the 
other signs of antiquity one associates with the time-honoured, his- 
torical name of Rouen. Alas! it may write Ichabod upon many of 
its lintels, for in too many instances its glory: has departed. Com- 
mercially, probably it has increased in value; but for the artist, the 
searcher after antiquity, the lover of the beautiful; Rouen, as one 
understands the name and feels the far-off influence, is ceasing to 
exist. Much still remains to be thankful for, to dream over, to 
sketch mentally and actually ; but of that which remains the days are 
no doubt numbered. With ‘the dawning of the twentieth century, 
Rouen, with the exception ‘of a’ few of her: greater. monuments, will 
have passed into a new existence. 

It is a thing to weep over, only that we cannot devote the luxury 
of tears to departed buildings and ancient outlines. We have: to 
reserve these for our private. sorrows, our own mental. confessions— 
our catalogue of sins omitted and committed. If the list is not as 
long as the famous’ record of Leporello, for each of us it is no doubt 
a burden sufficiently heavy for the broadest shoulders. 

We passed rapidly through streets with scarcely a vestige of an- 
tiquity remaining in them. - Everything was new; the straight lines 
and ‘square windows one sees everywhere. But from the Hotel 
d’Angleterre the view was sufficiently wide and comprehensive. » There 
are features here that cannot change. The broad river flowing to 
the sea; the islands upon the river that are for ever green and pic- 
turesque ; the’ distant’ hills, with their graceful undulations’; heights 
one longs to mount:for the sake of the splendours lying below on all 
sides. The river flows on for ever.before the hotel, and barges pass 
to and fro, and white-winged boats ‘spread ‘ their sails and depart 
upward or downward, with wind and tide. The broad quays are 
modern, but the trees give them a cheerful aspect. Huge orange- 
treés in pots decorate the front of the inns, and under the awnings of 
the glittering cafés are innumerable small tables, where you may sit 
beneath the greenery and take your coffee, followed by a “chasse,” in 
the form of cognac or liqueur, if you are self-indulgent. You watch 
the passers walking upward and the stream flowing downward, and 
the boats and the barges coming to anchor, whilst your ears are 
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devoted to your next door neighbour, who is recounting a choice bit 
of scandal to an absorbed and delighted companion. 

All this is very pleasant—not the scandal, but the scene. It is 
very lively, very French ; there is life and motion, that inexpressible 
vitality in the air, every large town in France possesses. But it is 
not Rouen as one pictures, and thinks, and dreams of the old town. 
The people are striking. They are well formed; they stand and 
walk well ; they are frequently handsome ; they do not look altogether 
French ; and they are not French; they are Norman: and the Nor- 
mans do not consider themselves French, any more than the Scotch 
consider themselves English, and there is a certain English look and 
type about. the Normans. They have a great deal of love for their 
country, and think of it very much as the Savoyard thinks ‘of his 
beloved mountains. They do not fall ill of the mal-du-pays, like the 
poor Southerner, for they belong to Northern climes, and are a strong 
people; nevertheless, they love and cherish their country, and no 
doubt would defend and die for it if called upon to do so. The 
spirit of Joan of Arc, though not a Norman herself, seems to have 
descended upon the country that so shamelessly put her to death, 
as if to prove, in the greatness of her soul, that she forgave them all 
their sin against her. 

‘As we sat, shortly after our arrival, taking in the scene I have 
described, H. C., in spite of a fairly optimistic temperament, was in 
despair at what he called our first failure. I would not admit any 
failure, but felt sure we should find more than enough in Rouen to 
awaken old traditions, and give us at least an idea of what she had 
been in her best days. 

The shades of evening were falling as we passed up a side street, 
and in a few moments found ourselves before the cathedral, the pride 
and glory of the old town. It stands in a market-place, once given 
up to fruit and flowers, confronted by houses, some of which possess 
ancient outlines much modernised. This putting new faces upon 
old tenements’ is, as a rule, very unsatisfactory in its’ results ; 
producing an incongruous element that is terribly inartistic. It resem- 
bles a faded beauty patched up with paint and powder: the artificial 
does not adorn, and only makes one regret departed realities the 
more. We are Time’s subjects, and we cannot cheat him. 

The front of the cathedral stands out conspicuously, but the 
houses on either side are, as usual, too close to it. On the whole, 
however, it is well placed. 

We first saw it, perhaps in the most favourable of all lights ; in the 
gloaming, when everything is softened and subdued to a solemn, even 
a romantic tone. We both felt that here alone was sufficient repayment 
for a visit to Rouen. Of course one had heard all about the cathedral, 
knew all about it, had seen photographs and engravings innumerable 
of it. But none approached the -reality-as’ we now gazed upon it in 
all its glory. H.C., perhaps, in the accompanying sketch of the 
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Fair Normandy. 65 
centre doorway, has succeeded better in giving the true feeling which 
this grand west front is capable of inspiring. 

He held his breath and hushed his tones as he looked, and, with 
the fervour and inconsistency of enthusiasm and impulse, declared 
he had never seen anything to equal it. He walked solemnly and 
slowly towards it, then solemnly and slowly away from it, a perform- 
ance about five times repeated. He inclined his head to the right 
and then to the left ; and then as far as possible turned it upside 
down. He converted his features into fifty different expressions of 
amazement and admiration, that on the stage would have made his 
fortune ; and he repeated with the regularity of a rehearsal, that he 
was amazed. He pronounced the word “sublime!” with more in- 
tonations than a Chinese ever imagined or invented ; until, for very 
weariness, I began to feel my own ardour cooling. 

And yet I think it was as lovely as he thought it, and deserved all 
the wild enthusiasm he gave to it. 

As we saw it in the soft and waning light, with rosy, fleecy clouds 
reflecting the glory of a distant and invisible sunset, it really looked 
an unearthly vision. It was like a huge and magnificent piece of 
fretwork, that must have come down from the skies, for it could 
hardly have been raised by man. One almost expected to see it dis- 
appear again into celestial regions, for which it seemed so well fitted. 

The central doorway was deep and carved, and bore that exquisite 
and crumbling look that nothing but age bestows. The whole Gothic 
front is of vast proportions, and is singularly rich in sculptures and 
florid decorations. Many have found fault with it as being too richly 
and profusely ornamented ; but the whole has been so toned down by 
age, is so wonderfully subdued and refined, is altogether in such 
perfect taste, that the objection cannot now be admitted. The 
plainness of severe Gothic, the arched outlines of the Romanesque 
may and do possess a beauty and charm of which one can never 
tire. But it is equally impossible to tire of such rich and rare adorn- 
ment as this facade of Rouen Cathedral, softened and subdued by 
time to the refinement and effect of lace-work ; impossible to grow 
weary of it, or to bestow upon it anything but praise. It has as 
much its place in architecture as the severest, most simple and 
unadorned examples. 

The central porch, originally of the purest type of early work, was 
embellished with all its present graceful and flamboyant decorations 
by the Cardinal Georges d’Amboise, the favourite of Louis XII. 
The first Bishop of Rouen was St. Mellon, a native of Wales. The 
first Christian church was built on the site of the present one, 
A.D. 207; to be rebuilt in the year 400. It was destroyed in 841; 
and was again rebuilt in 912. The building was completed, and 
William of Normandy was present at its dedication in 1063: three 
years before the Norman Conquest. It was burnt down in 1200; 
and for four hundred years from that date, the present edifice was 
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in process of construction. King John of England, the last Duke 
of Normandy, whose name occurs not infrequently in the archives of 
Normandy and Brittany, contributed to the rebuilding of the cathe- 
dral, and is looked upon as one of its founders. 

The facade of the church is contradictory in style. Some portions, 
like the central doorway, are loaded with decorations ; others, like 
the pinnacled buttresses on either side the doorway, being simply 
built up in the rough, their panels and capitals without any carving 
whatever. The towers are also out of keeping with each other, and 
with the rest of the front. To some, this adds a charm to the whole; 
to others, it produces an opposite effect. _H. C. conceived that the 
diversity of style and ornamentation was good ; I scarcely thought so. 
No two towers in Continental cathedrals are ever quite alike, and 
the difference, be it small or great, is generally an additional charm to 
the structure ; for the change does away with the monotony of simi- 
larity, whilst they invariably harmonize. In Rouen Cathedral it is 
not so: the towers differ, but they do not harmonize. They were 
built at different periods, and in different styles. 

The ‘north tower, that of St. Romain, is more severe and more 
ancient than the rest .of the building. .It is a fine specimen of twelfth 
century architecture, and, standing alone, would charm one by its fine 
proportions and perfect example of its period. It is, however, some- 
what spoilt by its roof, which is,of much later date. 

The south tower is a little loftier, and by most. people would be 
considered more beautiful than the.north. ,It is called “La Tour de 
Beurre,” or the Butter ‘Tower, from the fact -of its having been built 
with the money paid by the people for the indulgence of eating butter 
in Lent. -Such, at least, is the tradition. Another and more pro- 
bable account is, that it was paid,for out of the dues of all butters 
brought into the town. For then, as now, all provisions entering 
Rouen were taxed. 

But, in whatever manner it may have been paid for, it is a beau- 
tiful and charming tower—a magnificent Medizval monument. It 
is 252 feet high, and .is surmounted by an octagon ending in a light 
open parapet, Both towers add much to the stateliness.of the facade. 
The central tower is also of great beauty, but it is surmounted | by an 
open-work iron spire, hideous in itself and utterly out of keeping with 
the rest of the-building.: It is the highest. monument in France, and 
it may be seen all over the town and in all the country wide, black 
and aggressive. It very much spoils the whole effect of the cathedral. 

The two side portals, though less ornamented than the great centre 
doorway, have been considered: superior to:it in. beauty. Above the : 
centre doorway is a magnificent rose window of vast proportions— 
a true rose, with correct tracery ; but, unhappily, the glass is not good, 
and the effect from the interior is much marred. 

The north and south doorways, again, are both of exquisite beauty. 
They date from the fourteenth century, and are Decorated Gothic, 
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with geometrical tracery—a combination that here produces the 
happiest results. These also are supported by open towers of sin- 
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gular beauty. The north doorway, as you pass out of the cathedral, 
leads to a small, ancient, and most interesting court, where you feel 
as if you had gone back centuries in the world’s history ; until you 
pass yet beyond into the open thoroughfare, and come upon houses, 
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and men and women unmistakably of to-day—prosy and more or less 
commonplace. Those peopleof a bygone age must have had a greatness 
of mind and correctness of taste not to be met with now; for when 
our nineteenth century shall be numbered amongst the ages, and our 
houses and buildings shall be grim and hoary with the dust of cen- 
turies, there will be little in them to awaken the admiration of far-off 
generations that are yet to come. 

One of the most striking and beautiful views of the cathedral is to 
walk down past the south doorway, beyond the extreme east end, and 
look back upon the whole length of the building. The view is 
grand and effective in the extreme, with its combination of towers, 
its beauty of outline, its richness of decoration, its windows magnificent 
in proportions and tracery, and its flying buttresses full of grace. In 
short, all the splendour of an elaborately-decorated Gothic building 
that, can scarcely be equalled are here to be found. Every detail and 
every part appears to harmonize with singular felicity; and nothing 
offends but that monstrous iron spire, which would absolutely ruin a 
building of less beauty. Over and over again we found ourselves 
wandering down that narrow side street, and gazing back upon the 
vision; and ever as we gazed and grew more familiar with it, its 
beauty grew upon us. 

Of the interior of the church much has been written, and opinions 
differ. It is of the thirteenth century, and in the Early Pointed style. 
Its proportions are splendid. The nave is of great length and height. 
The choir, considered one of the most beautiful in Europe, has 
double aisles. The transepts are also divided into middle and side 
aisles by columns and arches similar to those of the nave. Above the 
main arches of the nave is a second tier of arches forming a gallery, 
which being without flooring, opens into the aisles, 2nd forms a most 
effective arrangement. These take the place of the ordinary triforium. 
Still above it are two more galleries; and again, above all, the 
clerestory, with its windows: making fine horizontal divisions in the 
walls of the nave. 

The choir dates from the thirteenth century. It is surrounded by 
fourteen massive and lofty columns, and is lighted by thirteen windows 
full of beautiful fifteenth-century glass.. The toned light is exquisite. 
It is rich in carved stalls, though many of the designs are singular and 
grotesque. A great deal of the stained glass is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and extremely beautiful; but the three rose windows, unhappily, 
are exceptions; that. over the west, doorway’ especially offending 
the eye. ; 

The choir screen is very poor, and dates from the year 1774.. But 
the fifteenth-century screen opposite the sacristy, and the iron gates 
are magnificent. Near the choir screen will be found the long 
lost tomb of Richard Coeur de Lion: who, when he died, bequeathed 
his heart to Rouen, his body to Fontévrault. Where the heart now 
is is a matter of dispute. On the one hand we are told that it is 
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reduced toa fine yellow powder, now to be seen in the Museum of 
Antiquities: on the other hand, the sacristan of the church will 
assure you that it lies enshrined within the monument. 

The monument itself is interesting, with its long, warlike, yet 
peaceful-looking figure of the brave king: but the most beautiful 
tomb in a cathedral that is rich in monuments is that in the Lady 
Chapel, erected to the memory of Cardinal d’Amboise, and his nephew, 
Cardinal Leroux, who designed the western porch. 

The two cardinals in their robes are kneeling in devotion beneath 
a rich gilt canopy. Above are the twelve Apostles, and below are the 
six greater Virtues. Behind the two cardinals is a bas-relief of 
St. George and the Dragon. The whole is enriched with arabesques ; 
and the monument is probably one of the finest pieces of carving in 
existence. The bodies of the cardinals were taken by the revolu- 
tionists of 1793, and the lead coffins melted, but happily the tomb 
was spared. 

One of the loveliest things in the cathedral is the Gothic staircase 
constructed in the second half of the fifteenth century, and leading up 
to the library on the left of the north doorway. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything of its kind more exquisitely beautiful, graceful 
and refined. 

We could have lingered long, but time forbade. The feast of 
reason and the flow of soul after all must occasionally give place to 
the less refined realities of life. The clocks of the town had 
announced the hour when table d’héte commenced at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. We left the sacred building with all its exquisite 
monuments, the grandeur and beauty of its columns, its pointed 
aisles and fretted arches, all the wonderful and interesting associa- 
tions that carried us so many ages back in the world’s history. 

We went back to the realities of to-day. Twilight had deepened ; 
the rosy flush of sunset had passed away; the gabled houses were 
quaintly outlined against a darkening sky. Many an ancient lattice was 
picturesquely thrown up in vivid relief by a lighted lamp or candle, 
and all looked more ancient, more romantic, in the softening, con- 
cealing darkness of night. 

A crowd was hurrying to and fro: men and women who were 
inheritors of this fair Normandy: “ La belle Normandie,” as they 
fondly and proudly and very justly call it. They. were all going 
about their business ; interesting specimens of humanity ; almost 
unconscious of the beauty that surrounded them—since familiarity 
breeds contempt—yet without doubt insensibly influenced by it. For 
influence is one of the great moving powers of the world, seeing that 
No man liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. 

We too hurried on, contrasting the strange scene with the scene 
we had so lately left on English shores. Wondering at the difference 
in race and people ; and how all the influence in the world would 
never give to our own countrymen the lightness of temperament, the 
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gaily, never looking on the gloomy side of the picture, never meeting 

Not that we moralised as we passed down the quaint and narrow 
street on to the quay. There, for a moment, we watched the dark 
waters of the Seine flowing towards the sea, and in imagination com- 
pared it with the same waters which wash the banks of the great far- 
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mighty secrets of life, the weight and woe of human destinies cut 
short, just as, perhaps, Fortune was about to smile upon them. 

We turned away from the chilling darkness, and soon found our- 
selves in an atmosphere where it was impossible to moralise, very 
difficult to be sad or subdued. A long, narrow dining-room, blazing 
with light, buzzing with a quiet but sustained conversation ; English 
and French mixing with strange contrast; savoury odours issuing 
from mysterious regions where skilled myrmidons in white cap and 
apron “rule the roast ;” the red wine running in sparkling streams, 
and the paler cider reminding one that we were now dwelling amongst 
the smiling orchards of Fair Normandy. 

Again the scene changed for us. 

We went into the cathedral for the second time when the shades 
of night had fallen. The building was lighted at wide intervals by a 
few lamps, which cast solemn shadows, and made the interior look 
vast, weird and mysterious. . It filled one with singular emotions of 
awe and delight, mingled with that distinctly painful feeling the mind 
ever feels when in presence of anything which appeals to one’s sense 
of the illimitable and the unseen. As we sat and gazed, and watched 
the lights and shadows, and tried vainly to peer into the deep and 
dark recesses, suddenly the great organ broke out into the softest, 
sweetest strains of harmony. ‘There was no service going on; the 
vast edifice was empty, saving a kneeling figure here and there, bent 
in an attitude of devotion. The organist was merely practising; or 
intent upon giving himself and others a rare and exquisite enjoyment. 

It seemed to raise us to Paradise. As the soft reeds and flute-like 
“celestial voice” breathed forth, and went floating through aisles and 
arches, until the most distant corners vibrated with melody and 
whispered back their echoes in long-drawn-out, impassioned strains, 
we fell into a waking trance of almost unearthly rapture. We were 
spell-bound, mesmerised, nor wished ever to awaken. The air was 
full of melody. Celestial harmonies were about us. We could 
imagine heavenly choirs in the sacred building, unseen but heard. 

- And then nine o’clock struck, and a far-off curfew seemed to ring 
out upon the air. 

The soft, sweet strains died out in whispers; one by one the 
lights were extinguished ; the building was left to darkness and repose, 
its ghostly monuments, the solemn silence of centuries. 

And then the doors were closed and locked. And we found our- 
selves outside, in the centre of the old flower market, we knew not 
how or when, gazing upon that magnificent western front, so beautiful 
at all times, so sublime in the deep shadows of the night; gazing, 
and dreaming, and wondering. 


















A TALE OF THE TEMPLE. 


WHEN I was a struggling young barrister, living, for the sake 

of economy, in my chambers in the Temple, a somewhat 
amusing adventure occurred to me. 

It happened that I received an unexpected invitation to eat my 
Christmas dinner with a rich and testy old uncie—my only male 
relation—from whom I had once had considerable expectations, but 
with whom I had quarrelled on the subject of a portionless young 
lady on whom I had set my affections. He had been very wroth 
with me on that occasion, had vowed he would never see me again, 
and had altered the testamentary disposition of his property, leaving 
me without even the proverbial shilling. But now, after the lapse of 
three years, he had, it seems, relented, and had written to say that if 
I would dine with him on Christmas Day at seven o’clock precisely— 
he was a great stickler for punctuality—he would regard bygones as 
bygones, and would not only reinstate me in his affections and his 
testament, but would also provide me, during his lifetime, with the 
wherewithal that was necessary to enable me to marry the lady of my 
choice. 

This invitation I joyfully accepted, for the small income which I 
was able to earn at the bar was barely sufficient for my own neces- 
sities, and was utterly inadequate to the support of a wife. And so 
it came about that I lay placidly dozing that Christmas morning 
thinking about it all; pondering over the past, endeavouring to peer 
into the future, building castles in the air, and settling everything to 
my own satisfaction. : 

It was late when I at last turned out of bed, and found it a blowy, 
snowy, blustering day. Thrusting my feet into a pair of slippers, I 
went into the adjoining room for my shaving water; for I always 
shaved before doing anything else. 

But, alas! the fire was out, the water was cold, and I had given 
a holiday to my “ laundress.”’ There was nothing for it but to set to 
.work to light the fire myself. 

The operation was a tedious one; the sticks were few in number 
-and not quite dry; a good deal of blowing was required, during 
which performance my hair would straggle over. my face ; my hands 
were black with coal, and every time I put them up to my fore- 
head to replace the vagrant locks they left a trace of their presence 
there, so that by the time I had finished I was a pretty object. 

As soon as the fire began to burn, it was evident that it would 
die of inanition unless speedily furnished with more fuel. So, picking 
up the empty scuttle, I sallied forth, with nothing on but my dressing- 
gown, to the cupboard on the staircase which did duty for a coal- 
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«ellar. Passing the open window on the landing, I became painfully 
aware of the rigour of the climate, and congratulated myself on 
having lit my fire before commencing dressing operations, as it would 
make the room comfortably warm for breakfast. 

I was putting coals into the scuttle rapidly when I heard a tre- 
mendous bang, which not only caused me to drop a heavy lump of 
coal on my slippered toes, but made me terribly anxious. Looking 
round, coal-scuttle in hand, I saw that my worst fears were realised. 

The wind had closed my “ oak”—the thick, iron-lined, outer door 
of my chambers, which fastened with a spring lock. And the key 
was inside ! 

Here was a nice position for a sentimental lover within measurable 
distance of the hour which might make or mar his life: outside his 
chambers on a bitter Christmas morn, with no protection against 
the cold blast except a dressing-gown and a thin pair of bed-room 
slippers ; and not another soul in the neighbourhood ! 

The more I contemplated my predicament the more forlorn seemed 
my fate, and the more frozen I became. Something must be done. 
But what? My laundress had another key, but how was I to get at 
her? I couldn’t well go in search of her myself, and as my 
chambers were in the most secluded part of the Inn, it was hopeless 
to expect that anyone would come within hailing distance of them 
on Christmas Day. I might shout myself hoarse before anyone would 
hear me. And I was rapidly freezing. What was to be done? 

The only expedient that seemed at all feasible was to go, just as I 
was (for there is not a curtain or even a window-blind to be found 
on a Temple staircase), out into Middle Temple Lane and up 
to the Porter’s Lodge under the archway which leads into the 
Strand. It was a long distance, but I could run it in a minute 
and a half. 

I started, and, congratulating myself that the Inns of Court are 
deserted on Christmas Day, fled speedily along. 

Half the distance had been safely accomplished, and there was not 
a.soul to behold, even at a distance, the extraordinary object which 
fled along that dull, sober, respectable roadway, and I was begin- 
ning to appreciate and enjoy the joke, when, coming to a narrow 
opening which leads to another part of the Temple, I found myself 
-almost in the arms of three ladies who were on the puint of emerging 
from it! 

I cast a shoe with fright, and realised in a moment what was 
happening. 

Morning service in the Temple church was just over, and along 
that passage and up Middle Temple Lane was a favourite means of 
exit. 

But I sped on in my wild career, not daring to turn my head, for 
I knew I was being followed by a whole bevy of furred and flounced 
«dames and damsels. What would I not have given at that moment 
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for a blanket or a rug! However, the distance was increasing every 
moment. 

Hurrah! The Lodge at last ! 

Knock—knock—kno—ck. Why don’t they answer? Knock— 
knock ; bang—bang. Good heavens! There is no one in—and 
the distance between me and the church-goers is decreasing. Yes, 
gradually but steadily decreasing. What shall I do? If only I had 
boots on I would kick the door down, but one slipper is useless for 
such a purpose. Knock, bang—knock, bang ! 

“ Hulloa, there! What’s all that noise’about ?” 

A voice from the inside. The door opens. ‘The porter, who is at 
first completely taken aback at the apparition he sees, thinks a raving 
maniac is before him, and would have shut me out. But I don’t 
give him the chance, and nearly overturning him, rush into the 
house—and am saved. Explanations take place, a messenger is sent 
for my laundress, who resides somewhere in the neighbourhood, and,I 
am provided with some kind of clothing. After the expiration of 
half an hour my emissary returns and says with a chuckle : 

* Please, sir, Mrs. Tibbits is gone to mae, and they don’t 
know when she will be back.” 

“ Didn’t you find out when she is likely to return?” 

“ Well, sir, they did say as how they didn’t ene: she’d be back 
afore about of a seven or half-past.” 

And my dinner was at seven o’clock ! 

I will not detain you with a description of the mental agonies I 
endured that afternoon. My whole future seemed to depend upon my 
getting to that dinner. If I were not there by seven o’clock, an un- 
favourable construction might be put upon my absence which no 
amount of subsequent explanation would remove. My absence, or 
even my late arrival would certainly give offence, and would probably 
imperil my matrimonial prospects. 

How many times I sent to inquire if that confounded Richmond- 
going laundress had returned, I don’t know. As the long hours 
went by my anxiety increased. However, all suspense was at last 
‘put an end to at half-past six by the arrival of the key: and as the 
clock struck seven I was knocking at my uncle’s door. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 


HE sun is setting—the faint, December sun. A light wind stirs 

the boughs of the grand old oaks ; the brown leaves remaining 

upon the twigs rustle, crackle and fall, to lie amidst the moss and 

acorn cups that carpet the earth. The Berkeley shore lies in 

shadow, but half the Severn is gilded by a streak of light. The 

Cliffs of Anst with their white spar are dazzlingly brilliant ; but, the 
sun is setting ; dusk will soon approach. 

“The Court,” built in a Medizval Age, glows deep red, with 
harmonious blending of colour at this witching hour. Its gables 
and turrets and ivy-covered chimney stacks carry one back to the 
reign of good Queen Bess ; and old Dinah standing at the door of her 
bricked kitchen, is quaintly-enough fashioned for a creation of the 
same age. 

Dr. Driver owned the Court and loved it, but as his busy life did 
not permit him to cultivate the broad farm lands, he allowed his 
cousin, Ned Burnett, to lease the place, and live there the uncere- 
monious life of a farmer. For himself, he lived in a cottage up in 
the village, but spent all the time he could spare with his cousin at 
the Court. He was a lonely man, and though eccentric, clever 
enough to have made a mark in the world, had he not been rich 
enough to be lazy. He was tall and handsome, with large, brilliant 
blue eyes, that looked you through and through ; and pleasant clear- 
cut features, and he was just thirty years of age. He was proud of his 
Gloucestershire blood, of his knowledge of country dialect, and the 
respect and affection of the village folk. 

None of these last-named sources of gratification would have been 
his in London, and he knew it. He hated towns and townsfolk, 
and, heaven knows how deeply, he detested those fashionable town 
relations who never would forget he was of the same kin as 
themselves. 

Not even the dusk of evening can hide the scowl which gathers on 
his face as old Dinah beckons him, from the kitchen door. The cows 
are standing in the barn-yard, waiting to be milked. Dinah crosses 
the threshold in her blue gown, quaint in pattern from head to foot, 
a woman fashioned for the needs of bygone days. That rambling 
old mansion and she might well be buried together; some such 
Christian sentence is formed by Dr. Driver, as he crosses the yard. 

“They be come, both on ’em,” said Dinah with a leer of excessive 
joy at the Doctor’s evident displeasure. ‘An’ that there Miss 
Frances, she’ve bin a skimmin’ the cream in my dairy. Miss Kitty, 
she laughed and she kissed me, she did ; but she ain’t half as pretty 
as she used to was.” 
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76 One Christmas Eve. 

Dinah paused, breathless. The scowling Doctor silently entered’ 
the house and strode over the stone passage leading to the parlour. 
The door was half open. Dr. Driver paused in the dark and stood on 
the threshold in gloomy silence. The large fire-place was one mass 
of glowing coal. In its ruddy neighbourhood the room was cosy and 
cheerful ; beyond its reach the shadows and gloom were impenetrable. 

A very pretty, yellow-haired girl, sat in the most comfortable: 
corner ; Opposite to her sat Nora, Ned’s wife, comely, matronly, most 
kindly of women. On the rug lay a small heap of something blue, 
whence issued a laugh whose merry ring chimed sweeter on Dr. 
Driver’s ear than the clanging of the village bells on Christmas Day. 

“Kitty laughs too much,” said Frances, severely. “ She laughs when: 
proper people want to cry.” 

Nora laid a gentle hand on the head that rested against her knee, 
and replied: ‘“ Ask Kitty’s mother if she laughs too much? I have 
heard her say but for her bright little Kitty she should have sunk 
under her many trials.” 

Yes! Kitty’s sense of humour had carried the family over many 
a rough place ; they had lived upon it when the wolf strode to the door 
and lingered on the threshold. It made Kitty content now to visit 
Nora with only two shabby dresses in her trunk, while her cousin was 
gorgeously apparelled. The one was rich, the other poor. They 
were cousins, these two, and both lived in London, and both had 
come down to-day to spend Christmas at the Court. 

“That is what makes her so fat,” continued Frances. She always: 
strove to mould Kitty after her own pattern. She was not at all fat, 
but only plump and comfortable. 

“T like my Kitty just as she is,” said Nora, tenderly. “I want 
to keep her always, and never let her go back to the step-father and 
unruly boys.” 5 

“Oh, Nora,” cried Kitty, who was not in the habit of listening, 
when discussed by her cousins, “I can see a lovely fern blazing away 
in the fire. Do let me poke it out.” 

She caught up the huge poker, and knelt before the fire, trying to- 
dislodge the glowing, fossilised fern. Dr. Driver caught sight of a 
round, rosy face and dark curly hair. He chose this moment to enter 
the room, his curiosity overcoming his crossness as he looked at the- 
two London cousins, whose visit he dreaded as an intrusion on his 
own pleasant hours with Ned and Nora, and whom he hated, though 
he had never seen them before. 

“That is Frances, and this is Kitty,” said kindly Nora. The 
Doctor fiercely glanced from one to the other, making a haughty 
bow. 

“Insufferably conceited,” thought Kitty. ‘“ I’m afraid I shall be- 
obliged to do something to aggravate him.” 

She continued to poke at the embers. Nothing could have been 
more calculated to annoy the Doctor. He laboured under the delusion: 
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cherished by all Gloucestershire men, that man alone knows how to 
poke a fire. He fumed and fidgeted ; then with an abrupt “ Excuse 
me,” took the poker and dashed so madly at the coals that Kitty rose 
from the rug and took a seat by Nora on the settle. 

Ned came in. Dinah followed with the urn. Kitty noiselessly 
flitted about, delighted to render service to those she loved. She 
drew the curtains to hide the shutters, set the chairs so that the clumsy 
mahogany gained a little grace from position. Doctor Driver followed 
her with his eyes, inwardly terming her affected and more objectionable 
than the yellow-haired Frances, who, readily taking her cue, was play- 
ing the part of a shy, blushing maiden. 

Unconscious Kitty took her seat beside Nora, rendering small 
services throughout the meal with deft readiness. The angry Doctor 
was quite ignored, for she broke into unrestrained laughter at one of 
Ned’s witty anecdotes. 

“When is William coming, Kitty?” asked Frances, looking at her 
out of the corners of her eyes. 

No more laughter from Kitty, and silence fell upon the party. But 
Frances adroitly filled the breach and imagined her cousin for- 
gotten. 

After tea, Kitty took a book and readily absorbed herself in it. 
Meantime Frances made herself acquainted with the surface vanities 
of the simple-hearted Doctor and fed them with zeal. 

“You sing, do you not ?” she asked. 

“Yes, the Doctor sang,” Nora replied. ‘ People thought his voice 
almost equal to Lablache’s.” 

He began to sing, his voice was of immense power and great sweet- 
ness—a rare combination—and was under perfect control. He was 
proud in an innocent way, of his power of making his lower tones 
vibrate until the glasses in the room would ring. To-night he 
displayed this power until the air seemed to vibrate round the 
listeners. Down went Kitty’s book with a bang, as she flew into the 
kitchen, pale and scared. 

. “Kitty does not mean to be rude,” explained Fanny, sweetly, as 
the Doctor stopped and looked round. 

“Oh, Dinah,” said Kitty. “Such singing makes me feel so un- 
happy.” 

“Ah! a’s a grand singer,” said Dinah proudly. ‘A’ sings louder 
than the organ,.a’ do.” 

“Oh, Dinah! He’s coming in here! put me in the cupboard, do, 
Dinah!” 

Dinah, the kind-hearted, thrust her favourite into a dark corner. 
In strode the Doctor followed by Nora. 

“Oh, she’s not here,” said Nora. ‘ Don’t trouble, Doctor ; probably 
she ran upstairs. What! you are going? Do not forget your 
promise to take Frances for a drive to-morrow.” 

“T am going,” said the Doctor, darting a piercing glance into the 




















78 One Christmas Eve. 
depths of the dark corner. He went out and banged the door 
angrily. 

Kitty came out of the corner, and cried till she was ashamed of 
herself. Next day Nora told the Doctor he must not sing again until 
Kitty’s nerves were stronger. 

“London girls,” he sneered. ‘The other one, however, seems 
more sensible.” 

“* Less sensitive you mean,” said Nora. ‘Those yellow-haired girls 
that blush so easily have often very blunt sensibilities.” 

Frances came into the room dressed for the drive, her pale hair 
wound into a coil, her blue eyes under perfect control, her winter 
costume a Parisian masterpiece. Kitty followed, carefully pinning up 
the oft-turned blue merino, for she was going to walk with Nora, and 
the fields were muddy. The Doctor hated shabby dresses. He 
escorted Frances to the phaeton, pleased with her dainty appearance. 
Scarcely had he driven out of the yard, however, when Kitty ran up 
with a “ wittle ” wrap shawl for Frances. ‘There was something very 
infectious in her laugh as she ran back to Nora, and the Doctor 
turned his head just as she lightly vaulted the stile leading to the 
fields. 

“ Poor Kitty!” sighed Frances. ‘She is so untrained. She has 
had few advantages. She is to be married in April.” 

** Married !” 

“Qh, yes!” said Frances, blandly. “She is very charming to 
some people.” 


II. 


A WEEK passed by, during which the Doctor saw little of Kitty, 
though he heard of her from the poor and sick until he was tired. 

‘You spoil the poor people,” said he, roughly, as he came upon 
her kneading the dough for a sick mother. 

“Perhaps so,” said Kitty, sadly. ‘I have had no time to study 
political economy, as Frances has done. I only know the poor woman 
is ill, and it is in my power to help her.” 

But the Doctor waited until the task was finished, then said, curtly, 
“he was ready if Kitty was.” 

Kitty found herself alone with him for the first time. She looked 
up at his grim visage, wondering how Fanny managed to talk to him ; 
then, struck by a mischievous thought, laughed merrily. 

“Why do you laugh ?” he asked, gravely. 

** Old Mother Coles !” cried she, with another merry peal. “ You 
scold me for spoiling the poor. What makes you send her soup every 
day.” 

“‘Oh, her son is a scamp, and is in jail,” replied he,. hastily. 

“So in the meantime you shoulder his-responsibilities,” said Kitty, 
slyly. ‘Is that political economy? Because, if so, I'll study it. I 
thought it was cruel, and hard and dry.” 
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The Doctor’s laugh was so genial at this that it soon placed the 
pair on a more friendly footing. They talked with ease until Frances 
came in-sight. 

“Who is the gentleman with her?” 

“William Martin,” said Kitty, becoming silent and pale. 

“ Ah, Kitty! Glad to see you,” said the irrepressible William. 
“Could not keep away from you, you see, after all.” 

“You have broken your promise,” Kitty said, in an undertone. 
“You will make me hate you.” 

“*¢ Out of sight, out of mind,’ you know,” said William, twirling his 
stick. “I’ve brought you a little present.” 

Kitty’s fingers would not close over the parcel he strove to press 
into her hand. When the gift fell to the ground, Kitty walked on 
unheeding. Frances picked it up and put it in her pocket. William 
did not see this, but it did not escape Dr. Driver’s notice. He felt 
some interest in the indignant pose of Kitty’s head as she marched 
on alone. 

At the stile stood Ned. He was on his way to the apple orchard 
to find some large Mistletoes for town friends. The apple trees in 
Gloucestershire have a monopoly with regard to the Mistletoe Bough. 
The whole party set forth to search for the best, and Ned climbed a 
tree and began to use his saw vigorously. 

“No wonder the Druids admired the Mistletoe,” said Kitty to Ned, 
raising her rosy face just under the bough in tempting fashion. 

That William kissed her; that Dr. Driver as suddenly tripped him 
up, and laid him on his back ; that Ned severely told him such beha- 
viour could not be tolerated at the Court, was all the work of only a 
few seconds. 

Kitty’s wrath was indescribable, and the tears rushed to her eyes. 

“He has some excuse,” said Ned’s kindly voice, presently ; “he 
says you are to marry him.” 

Kitty rose and shuddered. 

“They worry me so at home,” she said, hopelessly. “They are so 
poor and he promises to do so much for them—but, oh, Ned, I 
cannot, I cannot. I loathe him.” 

“Enough,” said Ned.. “Nora and I will take care you are not 
sacrificed to your stepfather’s cupidity. Make yourself happy.” 

Kitty ran to her room as soon as they returned. Frances was 
there holding out a mole-skin purse with golden clasps. 

“ Quite a valuable gift,” she remarked. ‘Shall I keep it, Kitty ?” 

“In addition to an album, a ring and a brooch. Pray, please 
yourself,” said Kitty, severely. “ Arrange the matter with William.” 

“ T wonder at his infatuation,” thought Frances, as Kitty smoothed 
her soft curls. How shabby the scanty blue dress looked beside her 
own rich silk. 

“Would you not like to be very rich, Kitty ?” 
“No; I like to manage cleverly on small means.” 
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“William says you shall have nothing to do but enjoy yourself,” 
remarked Frances. ‘There are twelve servants at the hall.” 

“JT suppose he means balls and theatres,” said Kitty. “Oh, 
Frances, such an aimless life would break my heart.” 

“ Heart!” laughed Frances. ‘ People don’t think of their hearts 
now-a-days.” 

Tea was ready as the girls entered the room. William deluged his 
listeners with small talk ; nothing could interrupt its flow. All felt j 
glad when the meal was over and music was proposed. Frances 
played humdrum tunes and William sang. Doctor Driver talked to 
Ned; and Kitty on the rug at Nora’s feet with her head on her 
cousin’s knee sat reading by the firelight. 

“When are you going to sing again?” Kitty asked, presently. 

“JT thought you did not like it,” said the Doctor, “and I 
refrained.” 

“T like it when you don’t thrill your voice,” said Kitty. ‘I can’t 
help crying then.” 

“She always cries, if she hears a band play, silly child,” said 
Nora. 

“Yes! she is very silly,” said Dr. Driver, sternly. ‘“ People 
should not be swayed by the feeling of the moment.” 

“What makes you sing in that way, then?” asked Kitty, feeling 
goaded to turn the tables on him. 

Ned laughed. William, having sung comic songs until his throat 
was sore, made way for Dr. Driver, who sat down at the piano and 
confined himself to simple songs requiring few of his deeper notes. 

But the desire to play upon the feelings of his sensitive listener over- 
came him, and he broke suddenly into the magnificent chords 
preluding the “ Erl Konig.” 

Kitty, frightened and bewildered, followed the song with intense 
pleasure and some horror till the child’s scream, “ Der Erl Konig mir 
hat,” broke with discords on her ear. She rose and fled again to the 
kitchen, where she helped old Dinah sew a patchwork quilt for the 
rest of the evening. 

“If Doctor Driver thinks you the most affected girl in the world,” 
said Fanny, severely, “I, for one, don’t wonder.” 

“Nor I,” said Kitty, meekly. ‘I think I'll go home soon. They 
know I am not affected there.” 

“T suppose you do not mind,” said Frances,” but I’ve promised to 
ride to Chepstow with William to-morrow.” 

“T hope you will enjoy his society,” answered Kitty, in a dreary 
voice. 

“Thank you. I always do,” said Frances. ‘We like the same 
things.” 
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III. 


Ir was evening; the ringers were practising in the belfry-tower. 
The {chimes with all their changes floated on in perfect rhythm 
through the frosty air, right away across the Severn to the Berkeley 
shore. 

Kitty was alone in the parlour, for the rest of the party had gone 
to assist.in decorating the Church for Christmas Day. Old Dinah 
kept guard in the kitchen, as Kitty, only too happy to be -alone for 
awhile, crouched in a corner of the large chimney-piece, reading for 
the first time the story of “ Enid.” 

The red curtains were drawn, the lamp not lighted, for the flaming 
firelight was the height of luxury to Kitty. The wild, wintry blast 
furiously swept round the old house, rattled the shutters and entered 
at every unguarded crack or cranny. Presently Kitty looked up, the 
story was finished and she shed a few tears over its happy ending. 
Then she began to wonder a little at the persistent rattling of one of 
the window-shutters. It seemed as if someone was striving to break 
it open. Kitty started to her feet and watched. It must have been 
her fancy, she thought, for the shutters were perfectly still. -Only the 
blast of the wind could be heard as it approached through the 
orchard trees. 

‘I wish I was not such a coward,” said Kitty, whose teeth were 
chattering. She opened the door to call Dinah, when suddenly she 
heard shrill screams from the kitchen ; rough voices swearing at the 
‘old woman, and then in the silence that followed, steps came tramping 
along the passage. Kitty knew she must be seen in another 
moment. $ 

““Robbers !” she instantly thought. ‘They know everyone is at 
church, and have come for Ned’s cash-box. Oh! Dr. Driver told him 
he'd be robbed some time.” 

Quickly she sped across the hall, up the wide staircase: to Ned’s 
room. where she knew the cash-box was hidden. Ned had: received 
his quarterly rents the day before; but, heavy as it was, Kitty crept 
softly with the box towards the back stairs which opened’ into the 
barn-yard. She paused at the head of the stairs to listen. 

The heavy footsteps of three men were heard, the parlour-door was 
thrown open, and loud voices swore at the darkness of the room. 
Feeling the house unprotected, they were careless about the noise 
they made. Kitty heard the men poking the fire, and calling to one 
another to light the lamps in order the quicker to finish their business. 
She crept softly down. the stairs, feeling her way in the darkness, and 
terribly afraid she might come upon some ruffian ere she could find 
the door. She meant to find her way to the village and send back 
help. She thrust aside her fears for old Dinah’s life, which would 
have paralysed her with horror, and creeping across the yard, fled 
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like a lapwing over the fields. But there was more light than she 
thought. She was seen, held fast, and a hand was placed over her 
mouth. 

“ Don’t scream!” said Dr. Driver sternly. ‘ You town-bred girls 
always scream in an emergency, and risk your own and others’ lives 
by such folly.” 

As he spoke he removed his hand to let Kitty speak. 

“They are in the house—three of them,” said poor, trembling 
Kitty. “I am afraid old Dinah is murdered, and I ran away.” 

“* Of course,” he sneered ; “but you must come back again now. 
I will see to the ruffians. You must creep into some out-of-the-way 
corner and wait till I come for you.” 

“ They will kill you,” cried Kitty, in an agonised whisper. 

“Come, come!” said Doctor Driver, as they came to the back 
door; “you must try and have a little self-control. I would stay 
with you if I could, but those ruffians must be punished. Let me 
put you in a safe place. There is no time to waste,” he continued ; 
“they are up in Ned’s room, I swear.” 

“T will hide,” replied Kitty, releasing himself from his grasp, as he 
drew her into the house. 

“Three to one,” said Dr. Driver, pausing to look at the blood- 
hound that was madly pulling at his chain. “I wish Ned would 
keep a dog one might let loose on occasions. That creature would 
be worth a dozen men at this moment. Now, Miss Kitty, just show 
me the back stairs.” 

He followed Kitty to the head of the stairs, waited to see her 
conceal herself in a dark corner, then strode away to defend Ned’s 
property, having armed himself with a revolver, which was always 
kept loaded in a certain cupboard. Kitty, shivering with dread, again 
descended the stairs and went out of doors. ‘Still hugging the heavy 
cash-box, she rushed towards Nep, whose deep bay was usually 
enough to make her tremble. As she knelt beside the huge animal 
he began to whine and hold his massive neck still that she might 
untie him. She tore her fingers on the rough leather strap, and the 
dog snarled impatiently at her tardiness. At length the buckle was 
unfastened ; Nep bounded into the house with one long stride, and 
Kitty fled back to her hiding-place, sick with horror. She could hear 
Dr. Driver’s voice mingled with Nep’s deep baying, cries and oaths. 
After a long interval, Dr. Driver came back to her, took her in his 
arms, and carried her downstairs. 

“* Now don’t faint again,” he said abruptly. “It’s all over and no 
great damage has been done. ‘Two of the men are caged, thanks to 
Nep, and in an hour they will be in custody. What have you got 
there ?” 

Kitty recovered her senses if not her power of speech. She 
silently lifted the cash-box and placed it on the table. 

“Oh!” said the Doctor, opening his eyes. “I thought the third 
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man had got off with it. Stay here while I go and look after the old 
woman, will you ?” 

He came back saying that he had found Dinah frightened to death 
but not hurt, and that she would be herself in a few minutes. 

“T am afraid you are hurt,” said Kitty. “ What’s the matter with 
your wrist ?” 

“T have got an ugly cut on it,” said the Doctor. “No! don’t 
look. ‘You will faint again, and it is as much as my life is worth to 
take my finger away again.” 

“Wait a moment; I'll attend to it,” cried Kitty, running lightly 
upstairs. The Doctor listened eagerly, fearing as time elapsed, she 
had again fainted. 

“Those town-bred girls,” he was beginning, when his eyes fell upon 
the cash-box. He was bound to confess to himself that Kitty had 
probably saved Ned’s rents. Presently she returned. 

“‘T can sew up the cut,” she said, “and bandage it for you. My 
father made me learn because the boys cut themselves so often.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated he. ‘“ You indeed!” 

But ere the Doctor had got over the surprise which her words had 
awakened, Kitty had threaded the surgical needle and was at work 
with a deft, firm touch. 

“Ts it comfortable?” she asked, timidly, conscious of his intent, 
amused watching. 

“Cleverly done!” The Doctor sat down suddenly. He had lost 
blood and was faint for the first time in his life. Kitty quietly handed 
him some water, and while he drank it, disappeared. 

“‘ Where have you been?” he asked, gruffly, some five minutes later. 

“TI went to tie up Nep,” she replied, meekly. 

* You let him loose ?” 

“Yes! I thought you wanted help.” 

“Oh, law! oh, law!” moaned a dismal voice beside them. Turning 
round they saw old Dinah, bent double with fear and horror, her old 
eyes turned up, the corners of her mouth drawn down. Kitty began 
to laugh and cry together. 

“Come, come,” said the Doctor kindly, “such a brave little woman 
must not disgrace herself by hysterics.” 

Ere Kitty could answer—the party returned from church. Dr. 
Driver in a few vigorous words related the evening’s adventures, and 
Kitty found herself exalted to the position of “heroine.” Nora held 
her fast in her arms as she told her what a loss the rents would have 
been to Ned. But while the story was told over and over by the 
parlour fire, no one knew that the face hidden in Nora’s breast was 
covered with tears. 


Next morning was Christmas Eve, and by Nora’s entreaty Frances 
went for a drive with William. It was going to bea busy day, and 
William was troublesome indoors. 
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It was a frosty morning, the sun shone over the meads by the 
Severn ; the white cliffs were brilliant in rainbow hues. 

“Dear me!” said Frances. ~‘ How I should like to cross the river 
and get some spar.” 

“ Let’s drive to Beachley. If the tide serves, we'll go over and get 
a boat-load,” replied William, amiably. 


Kitty was making mince-pies at the pastry table, comfortably near 
the fire. Nora at the lattice-window read aloud some,old recipes from 
her grandmother’s book of cookery—old Dinah scrubbing upstairs was 
to be heard bumping the pail and brush energetically. Everything 
was comfortable-looking. Dr. Driver, who followed a peep in at 
Nora’s window by an advance into the kitchen, entered with the 
remark : 

“T like to see a woman at home in a kitchen.” 

“When women have their rights,” said Kitty mischievously, 
“Frances says they won’t ever go in their kitchens at all.” 

“What will they do instead?” asked Nora, smiling. 

“ Read Euripides and Homer in the original,” replied Kitty, as she 
rapidly snipped the crust off the pies. 

** Well, I like a woman to do both. I can read Euripides with 
Nora, who is almost as good a linguist as I am, but I can’t make 
mince pies,” said Ned. 

“ People ought never to rush to extremes,” said Nora, who usually 
was ready with a platitude, having much brain-power but no origi 
nality. 

_ “If you can leave your mince-pies,” said Doctor Driver, “ I should 
be glad if you would drive with me on my rounds. You want a little 
bracing air, and I’m going up on the ‘ Chase,’ to-day.” 

“Oh!” cried Kitty, dancing with delight. ‘Up as far as the 
Twelve Apostles! What a treat!” 

“You will see the Wye,” said Nora, unpinning the apron which 
protected the blue merino from the flour. 

Away flew Kitty for. the quaint little hat and jacket which had seen 
so many winters’ wear, and bright red plaid shawl of her mother’s— 
which made a diversion in her favour. 

Kitty was allowed to drive, to her unbounded delight. The 
country was beautiful; past the village cross, up the lane, till the 
village lay far behind in the valley, and Jehosophat might pause for 
rest in a rut made for the purpose. Far up the hills, past woods 
whose pines and yews contrasted with the bright hollies, and birch 
trees were delicately outlined against the sky. In the valley, beyond 
the meads the red waters of the Severn rolled their dangerous 
course. 

“There is some idiot trying to cross from Beachley,” said Doctor 
Driver, pointing to a small boat tossing on the river. 

They drove on again until the heights were reached and the broad 
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‘‘ Chase ” came into view. Here and there the country roads diverged 
and small cottages were hidden in cliffs or woods; here the Doctor 
paid his welcome visits. At length his business was finished and he 
drove across the Chase to show Kitty the view from the heights above 
the Twelve Apostles. There in the valley winds the limpid Wye, making 
a horse-shoe of the land; encroaching here and there and babbling 
on. Now shallow, barely wetting the pebbly bed, now silent and 
deep, terrible in her judgments of any rash enough to contemplate 
fording the stream. The oaks and elms of the wooded heights sway 
back and forth with majestic air, seeking listeners to their oft-told 
stories of days of old, of glories they have seen, of Tintern lying in 
the valley below the cliffs. 

Doctor Driver loved his country and loved to relate its legends, and 
to descant on its beauties. In Kitty he had a sympathetic listener. 
But all at once, as they drove on together, happily, he said quietly: 

“ Kitty, will you be my wife ?” 

“Oh!” cried Kitty, opening wide her eyes. But she made no 


further reply. 
“‘T wonder if you know that I am usually considered an impatient 
man,” said Doctor Driver'presently. ‘I want an answer.” 


“ You think me silly and affected,” said Kitty suddenly. ‘Do you 
think I would marry anyone who held such an opinion of me? ” 

“JT hope you would not,” said Doctor Driver, laughing. “My 
opinion is evident when I ask you to marry me.” 

“It’s very queer of you, I think,” said Kitty, frankly. ‘‘ There’s 
Fanny, ever so rich and handsome.” 

“Do you think, then,” he said, quietly, “ that it makes no difference 
whom one marries? Would it be the same to you to marry William 
Martin or me?” 

‘“‘T shall never marry William,” cried Kitty. “Never!” 

“ And I,” said Dr. Driver, “am equally resolved never to marry 
Fanny. I have no objection to live single all my life. It is a very 
happy lot.” 

The Doctor spoke with some bitterness, Kitty felt as uncomfort 
able as when he thrilled the air with his lower notes. 

“T’m old-fashioned,” she said, with a great effort. “I know I have 
a heart, and I—I believe in love.” 

“Thank you,” said Dr. Driver. “I like to hear the truth, even 
when it is so unpleasant-.as that. Look a little further, Kitty. Try 
and believe that I, too, have a heart. I began to love you the moment 
I heard you laugh in the gloaming.” 

“Yet,” said Kitty, “you looked so fiercely at me. I thought you’ 
detested me. It vexed meat first—because———” Kitty became silent, 
and coloured as she met the Doctor’s keen glance. 

“That was only my way,” said he. ‘I did not mean to be dis- 
agreeable. If you knew me better, you would take it as a compliment 
when I scowl at you.” 
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Kitty laughed merrily, as the Doctor intended she should. They 
were on the most friendly footing ere the Court was reached. 


“TI say, Driver, that foolish fellow, William, has crossed to Beachley 
in a small boat with Fanny, and, I fear, can’t get back.” 

“Wind’s against him,” said the Doctor, looking at the vane. “I'll 
drive to Beachley, and see what’s the best thing to do.” 

He drove away, and Kitty ran upstairs to take off her hat. She 
climbed up into the old-fashioned window-seat, and looked after the 
dog-cart. Doctor Driver, turning the corner, looked up, and saw her, 
and waved his hat. Kitty nodded back, and leaned out of the window 
in a day-dream, the wind in her curls, her rosy cheeks glowing. 

An hour later, in came Fanny and William. They were in the 
highest spirits, and laughed, making interminable small talk the order 
of the day. They had not been to Beachley at all, but had driven to 
Chepstow instead. 

**T hope Driver won’t go on the water after you,” said Ned. “It 
gets dark early, and he is too good a man to be drowned in a wild- 
goose chase.” 

A little thrill of horror came over Kitty at these words. She crept 
away to the window-seat, and looked across the fields to the Severn. 
A wind was blowing—the rough waters splashed over the banks ; soon 
the meads would be flooded. Would Doctor Driver trust himself on 
this treacherous river? Kitty shuddered with dread at the thought, 
and, heedless of the chill of the frosty air that entered freely through 
the leads of the lattice window, kept her place with frightened eyes 
that strove to pierce the gloom. William and Fanny, in the hall, 
kept up a perfect Babel of small-talk. Nora with Ned had walked to 
the village, to call on the new rector. Old-Dinah came in to stir the 
parlour fire. 

“Oh, Dinah!” said Kitty. ‘Do you think the Doctor will go on 
the river ?” 

“Sure to!” answered Dinah—who loved to contemplate the 
tragical. ‘‘ There was a young man as I knowed up strit (street). 
Well, him was took just thicumtheer way. A’ went on the water and 
the bwoat it upset—and his corpses was picked up drowned dead at 
the ferry.” 

“Oh, Dinah, don’t, don’t!” cried Kitty in an agony of horror—a 
blind horror of the darkness which would come over her life if Dr. 
Driver should never reach home alive again. She cowered down in 
the window seat, cold, wretched and miserable, still with her face 
bent to the frosted fields beyond which, mayhap, the cruel Severn made 
havoc with human life. It grew dark—the river could no longer be 
seen—one by one the apple trees with their boughs laden with 
mistletoe were buried in the gloom. Kitty had no heart to move, 
her tired eyes in vain strove to pierce the darkness which covered the 
turbid waters beyond the meads. 
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The hours passed. Eleven had struck upon the frosty air from the 
church tower. Ned and Nora hdd long been in. Kitty had never 
ceased to watch. 

Dr. Driver, driven by the sound of William’s voice to avoid the 
hall, entered the parlour and poked up the fire. His keen eye soon 
caught sight of a little heap of blue in the high window-seat. Two 
strides took him to Kitty’s side. 

“Your nerves are very faulty,” he said, severely, as she gave a 
start of relief at his unexpected appearance. 

“What have you been doing with yourself?” he continued, sitting 
down beside her. ‘“ You are cold and trembling, and I vow—yes, I 
vow you have been crying.” 

“Did you go on the water ?” asked Kitty, rubbing away the tears. 

“T did not go to Beachley at all. I caught sight of William on 
the high road—and not wishing to meeta fool, I turned down a lane 
and went to see some patients,” said he. “One of them was very 
ill and wanted all my attention.” 

A little sob. of relief from Kitty. A sudden leap of joy to the 
Doctor’s heart. 

“ Kitty! Were you afraid for me?” he asked, taking her, cold 
and trembling as she was, in his arms. He drew her to the warm 
fire-light, and held her there before the glowing coals. Kitty, ina 
panic of terror, lest the Doctor should read her very heart of hearts, 
would have fled from this keen scrutiny—but she was not permitted. 
The Doctor’s arms closed round her. 

At that moment~the bells rang out on the frosty air. Twelve 
o’clock had struck ; it was Christmas Day. 

‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards 
men,” said Dr. Driver reverently, as if interpreting the message of 
the bells. ‘Is there a happier man on earth than I am to-night, my 
darling? Let us try and make the world happier for others.” 

And Kitty nestled close in the strong arms and felt that she had 
found her haven. And the bells rang out their happy peal to the 
end, and earth and sky seemed full of the glad tidings of Christmas. 
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BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 


BriGut amber bars oer all the West, 
With glow as deep as ruddy ore ; 

The weary coming home for rest, 
And children’s laughter from the shore. 

The mellow chimes of evening bells, ~ 
The ships receding o’er the main ; 

The tear-dimmed eyes and sad farewells 
Which have been and will be again. 


A seven years’ child upon the sands 

Amidst the gold-lipped mystic shells, 
Which murmur of fair sunny lands 

Where wondrous music ebbs and swells. 
With growing joy his eager ear 

Hears songs from isles in emerald seas, 
And strains of heavenly music clear 

Of his life’s far-back mysteries. 





An agéd man with silvered hair 
Gazing into the glowing West, 
With wistful eyes and yearning prayer 
For peace and home and perfect rest ; 
Slow searching through the years gone by 
For some sweet, tender, long-lost strain ; 
And vainly calling with a sigh 
On friends who answer not again. 


Two children on the shining shore, 
Amidst their palaces of sand ; 
‘Two worn ones by the cottage door, 
The open Book of God at hand. 
Two lovers happy, loyal, brave, 
And knit together for the strife ; 
Two resting in one peaceful grave,— 
So thus goes on the round of life! 
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